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TEXTBOOKS ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


en NEW TEXTBOOKS and one re- 
vised edition on the teaching of 
English in the secondary schools have 
appeared recently. The first in point 
of time is J. N. Hook’s The Teaching 
of High School English (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1950). Professor Hook, 
of the University of Illinois, has pro- 
duced a useful, readable book, with 
some special features at the end of 
each chapter which incorporate the 
latest and best ideas about ways to 
handle the teaching of particular parts 
of the English course. 

From the opening chapters, it would 
seem that Mr. Hook reflects the cur- 
rent emphasis in English-teaching on 
the social ends of English—on English 
as communication. He says, for ex- 
ample, that “one big responsibility in 
teaching the vaguely defined subject 
we call English” is “the improvement 
of verbal communication.” But as one 
proceeds in the book, he finds that 


what distinguishes it is the refusal to 
restrict English to a branch of social 
study. Mr. Hook makes some at- 
tempts to distinguish “mere reading” 
from “literature,” and he pays more 
than lip service to the appreciation of 
literature as an end in itself, stressing 
the value of a multiple approach. I 
don’t agree with him in finding 
Cleanth Brooks the best representa- 
tive of what he calls the “analytical” 
approach, but Brooks is certainly the 
best-known representative of the 
method. 

One great virtue of Professor Hook’s 
textbook is that, although devices 
are plentifully sprinkled through it, 
method becomes something more than 
devices. His discussion of the teaching 
of literature is held together by the 
emphasis on methods of approach to 
works of art. This seems a much more 
fruitful way of discussing method 
than one in which the means are iso- 
lated from any discernible ends, and 
the teacher is teaching devices in a 
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vacuum of literary theory. A good 
teacher of English, or of any subject, 
must have a notion of the end to be 
accomplished before he can choose the 
proper means. Although some of us 
may disagree with Hook’s particular 
division of kinds of approaches, it is a 
useful division, and the fact that any 
such division is debatable merely pro- 
vides an opportunity for prospective 
teachers, and experienced ones, to 
think out for themselves what they 
are trying to do when they teach. 

Unlike any other textbook I know, 
this one is better in its discussion of 
literature than of language. There are 
a couple of pages on the origin of lan- 
guage which would, I am sure, make a 
linguist shudder. And Mr. Hook has 
gone back to the Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis for terms to describe 
some of the uses of language—terms 
which are themselves “glittering gen- 
eralities.” 

A revision of an earlier textbook is 
E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney’s 
Teaching English in High Schools 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1950). 
The revision is not very thorough- 
going. Almost completely outmoded 
is the approach to language. The 
bibliographies after each chapter also 
reflect an earlier point of view. For ex- 
ample, the chapter called “Approaches 
to English Teaching in Secondary 
Schools” has no reference after 1938, 
and the following chapter, on “The 
English Language,” has none after 
1923. The chapters on oral expression, 
debate, and dramatics have not had 
much revision, but they needed it 
less. The strongest parts of the earlier 
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book were on speech work, particular- 
ly dramatics; these chapters are still 
as good as can be found in a general 
textbook. 

Teaching Secondary English (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1951), the most recent of the books, is 
by John J. De Boer and Walter V. 
Kaulfers, both of the University of 
Illinois, and Helen Rand Miller, from 
Evanston Township High School and 
Community College. The book is cer- 
tainly not open to the charge of 
being old-fashioned, since it repre- 
sents fairly accurately the current 
thinking of those professionals in the 
field who contribute most to the jour- 
nals and to programs of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

As far as the teaching of language is 
concerned, the view presented in this 
book is in much closer conformity with 
current linguistic theory than are 
those of Cross and Carney. As far as 
literature is concerned, this view is the 
logical extension of that of such vol- 
umes as The Experience Curriculum: 
centering the teaching of literature on 
vicarious experience. Aesthetic are 
subordinated to social values. The de- 
fense of Macbeth as “a complete story 
and a completely motivated story,” 
for example, is: 

If we see a complete pattern of life in a 
piece of literature, we can see how life 
works out and learn a little about how to 
make our lives work out the way we want 
them to. 


With all the emphasis on the social 
sciences in the modern secondary 
school, the reduction of literature to 
social science makes one sorrow for the 
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apparently languishing state of the 
humanities in secondary education. 
“The foundation, as well as the end,” 
Professor Richard McKeon has said, 
“of the arts of the humanities is ap- 
preciation” (“The Nature and Teach- 
ing of the Humanities,” Journal of 
General Education, III [July, 1949], 
299). Surely, there is room in general 
education for the arts and skills in- 
volving appreciation as well as for 
those involving social value. Fortu- 
nately, the humanities, since they are 
as vital to man as the natural and 
social sciences, never really get lost, 
even when educational theory seems 
to be against them. The good sense of 
such distinguished authors as those of 
Teaching Secondary English keeps 
them from losing sight entirely of the 
humanistic value of English. In their 
chapter on “English in the Unified 
Studies Course,”’ where one might ex- 
pect the literary values to be most 
subordinated, the examples cited of 
some of the courses show clearly that 
the students gain aesthetically as well 
as socially. And in the following chap- 
ter the authors say: 

Teachers of English should jealously 
safeguard those experiences which bear no 
relation to the intellectual solution of prob- 
lems, personal or social, but which are im- 
portant to cultivated human beings in the 
pursuit of happiness. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Primary At the primary and sec- 
and second- ondary levels, things 
ary schools are being done, and have 

been done for a long 
time, to improve the caliber of our 
teachers. More and more training in 


the field of specialization is being re- 
quired. Prospective teachers are given 
professional courses in college and uni- 
versity. In-service training is pro- 
vided informally in all school systems, 
and formally in many. Workshops pre- 
ceding the opening of schools or follow- 
ing their close are becoming more and 
more common. Teachers are encour- 
aged to attend colleges and universities 
in the summer terms to improve their 
professional competence both in sub- 
ject matter and in method. Some 
schools make increases in salary and 
rank dependent on periodical returns 
to the university. 

Journals such as the School Review 
and more specialized periodicals on 
teaching in the subject fields are avail- 
able to most teachers. Conferences for 
teacher education, like the annual 
Schoolmasters Conference at Ann Ar- 
bor and others, draw large audiences. 
Conferences on specific -subjects— 
social studies or reading, for ex- 
ample—attract such crowds of teach- 
ers that huge lecture halls are glutted 
and crowds spill out into extra rooms 
equipped with loud-speakers. 

Some of the theory inculcated in all 
of these ways may be wrong-headed. 
Some of the practice advocated is 
probably bad or too specialized for 
general use. But all these signs point 
to an improvement in the quality of 
instruction at the earlier levels. 


Teachers 
for colleges 


Many feel that the same 
cannot be said of col- 
lege teaching. Certainly, 
many of the external signs are lacking. 
I have just discussed one revised and 
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two new books on the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the secondary school. Others, 
like the excellent textbook of Miss 
Mirrielees, Teaching Composition and 
Literature in Junior and Senior High 
School (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.), have been out longer and still 
sell vigorously. I do not know of one 
book in print on the teaching of Eng- 
lish at the college level. It is easy to 
say that there are many more high- 
school than college teachers of English 
and that state secondary-school re- 
quirements across the nation make the 
publication of textbooks on methods 
of teaching profitable, but one may 
still wonder that no one will write, or 
no publisher will venture on, a book 
for the large numbers of prospective 
and beginning teachers of college 
English. 

Does this lack reflect a general 
apathy among college teachers in gen- 
eral and among English teachers in 
particular? There are many indica- 
tions that it does not, that the train- 
ing and quality of college teachers are 
of lively interest. New journals have 
appeared, like the Journal of General 
Education (University of Chicago 
Press), which in a few years has in- 
trenched itself solidly as a sound, use- 
ful, and provocative publication. In 
English, College English (Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish) has become a consistently better 
and more widely read magazine, and 
the CEA Critic (College English As- 
sociation, University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, Massachusetts) carries 
lively debates on the teaching of Eng- 
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lish and reports of meetings on this 
subject held throughout the country. 

Another sign of interest and con- 
cern about college teaching and teach- 
er training is the appearance of books 
and reports of studies like The Prep- 
aration of College Teachers, edited 
by Russell Cooper and Theodore 
C. Blegen (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1950), and 
Toward Better College Teaching, pre- 
pared by Fred J. Kelley (Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1950, No. 13). Three other 
recent books specifically devoted to 
methodology may be mentioned: Har- 
old Taylor (editor), Essays on Teach- 
ing (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950); Bernice B. Cronkhite (editor), 
A Handbook for College Teachers 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950), and Gilbert Highet, The 
Art of Teaching (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950). 

These last three are reviewed by 
Paul Klapper in a gloomy article, 
“Current Guides to Effective College 
Teaching,” in the Journal of General 
Education for July, 1951. Mr. Klapper 
finds Highet’s book well written, 
pleasant, and inspirational. Its treat- 
ment of how to conduct a lecture is 
very good, but it fails to consider 
when a lecture is appropriate, as well 
as when and how to employ other 
methods of teaching. The other two 
books Klapper finds largely arid. 
Most of these essays, he says, are con- 
cerned only superficially with the why 
and how of teaching, and hence cannot 
deal effectively even with the what. 
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The same is true of most studies of 
curriculum. 

Despite books which do not meet 
the need, it is perhaps healthy that 
books are appearing. And there are 
other signs of the interest in the train- 
ing of college teachers. John S. Diek- 
hoff, associate professor of English in 
Queens College, lists some in an 
article, ‘“‘Responsibility for the Train- 
ing of College Teachers,” appearing in 
the April, 1951, Journal of General 
Education: 


Many recent conferences on higher edu- 
cation have scheduled discussions of “the 
recruitment of college teachers,’’ “the train- 
ing of college teachers,’’ “the improvement 
of teaching,” and “the evaluation of faculty 
services.” Graduate schools are at last 
beginning to appoint professors of higher 
education. A number of institutions have 
established more or less systematic pro- 
grams for the training of college teachers, 
and still other institutions are contemplat- 
ing such programs. There is hope that some 
future generation of college teachers will 
have the benefit of training in their pro- 
fession and therefore that their students will 
be better taught; but there is danger that 
the systematic training of the future will be 
no better than the haphazard training which 
has produced college teachers in the past. 


Before we examine Mr. 
Diekhoff’s dangers, it 
may be pertinent to see 
what the state of the 
case is as seen by Fred J. Kelley in 
Toward Better College Teaching, since 
the point of view expressed there is 
what seems to have become the con- 
ventional one held by administrators 
(as opposed to graduate faculties). 


Present 
training: 
pro & con 


Mr. Kelley’s conclusions, it should be 
mentioned, are based in large part on 
replies to a questionnaire sent to col- 
lege and university officers by the 
Committee on the Preparation of 
Teachers at the University of Chi- 
cago. The strengths and weaknesses of 
college teachers are thus summed up: 

In general, college teachers have good in- 
telligence and are well-trained scholars, 
each in his narrow specialty. 

But too frequently these same college 
teachers have not the personal qualities 
required of teachers, are not broadly enough 
educated, have become unduly enamored 
of research at the expense of appreciation of 
the importance of teaching, and have in- 
adequate understanding of what is involved 
in effective teaching. 


The suggestions for improvement of 
this situation are, first, better selec- 
tion of graduate students and the as- 
sumption of responsibility by the 
graduate school to indorse those stu- 
dents who are believed to be qualified 
to do good teaching; second, better 
provision for personal adjustments 
and personality development of pro- 
spective college teachers; third, a 
change in the graduate curriculum 
which would meet the needs of college 
teachers (in most cases, in the direc- 
tion of broadening the field of study); 
fourth, giving teaching academic re- 
spectability comparable with re- 
search; and, finally, educating pro- 
spective college teachers in the science 
and art of teaching. 

The suggestions for accomplishing 
this end vary greatly, but the majority 
of respondents to the questionnaire 
favor definite instruction in one or 
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more of the following: the nature, pur- 
pose, and administrative organization 
of higher education; the psychology 
of college-age youth; educational psy- 
chology and the use of educational 
measurements; and, most important, 
apprentice teaching. 

If these are the desired changes, 
there would seem to be no problem. 
All that is necessary is for graduate 
schools to initiate the changes. But the 
problem remains, and is apparently 
insoluble, according to Mr. Kelley and 
others, because these changes are de- 
sired by college administrators, not by 
the faculties who are granting the 
doctorate. As Mr. Kelley puts it on 
the first page of his report: 

There, then, the issue is drawn. The 
President’s Commission reflects a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among employers of 
Ph.D. graduates as college teachers. The 
graduate schools, with a few exceptions, 
contend that they are now maintaining a 
satisfactory program to prepare prospective 
college teachers for their jobs. 


One solution might lie in research 
itself. But as Kelley’s report points 
out, little research has been done on 
the basic issues: “How best to prepare 
college teachers for their all-important 
tasks is still largely in the realm of 
opinion.” Another solution Mr. Kelley 
finds in a suggestion quoted at length 
from W. H. Cowley, professor of 
higher education at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Cowley believes that the 
problem is largely semantic. If a clear 
distinction is made between research 
and scholarship, both sides will be seen 
to be right and harmony of view will 
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be possible. The distinction that Dr. 
Cowley makes is a nice one, but it 
seems unlikely that radical sugges- 
tions for changes in graduate training 
will be furthered by general recogni- 
tion of the difference between scholar- 
ship and research. 

The position advocated in Toward 
Better College Teaching is the most 
publicized one today. Its opponents 
fare badly. Although not so labeled by 
Mr. Kelley, they emerge as unique 
fossilized specimens, reactionaries, 
static in a dynamic age. 

No doubt, the graduate-school posi- 
tion, if it can be said to hold one, is 
based in some measure on such Tory 
thinking. Hence the importance of 
Mr. Diekhoff’s article, which admits 
the advantages to be gained from 
some changes but gives also a rea- 
soned analysis of the true role of the 
graduate school in the training of 
teachers. After reviewing the changes 
advocated by various educators and 
administrators, designed to produce in 
the young Doctor “a specialist in gen- 
eral knowledge,” Mr. Diekhoff finds 
that he can agree with much of the 
argument: 

Men and women teaching in under- 
graduate colleges should be broadly edu- 
cated, highly civilized people. They should 
have a philosophical habit of mind. They 
should be expert in the subjects they teach. 
They should be skilled in pedagogy—ex- 
pert in the people they teach. We may agree 
that teacher training may well accompany 
graduate schooling. 


But, says Mr. Diekhoff, we are lay- 
ing all the burden for this preparation 
on the graduate school. The prospec- 
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tive teacher has other opportunities to 
acquire these skills. For example: 


It should be the object of the under- 
graduate college to give its students (among 
them, prospective teachers) the general 
education and the philosophical habit of 
mind that we have agreed are desirable in 
college teachers. If the undergraduate col- 
lege fails, we should seek ways to improve 
it, not ways to assign its work to the gradu- 
ate school. 


This second stage of higher educa- 
tion has different and equally im- 
portant aims: 


The object of the graduate school is to 
develop the love of learning, to give its 
students skill in the basic techniques of 
scholarship (which is the pursuit of knowl- 
edge) and specialized competence in the 
field of learning in which they have chosen 
to become expert. Where, then, should they 
learn to teach? 

They should learn to teach in the third 
group of institutions—those which employ 
them as teachers. However complete or in- 
complete schooling may be, the one kind of 
vocational training that is seldom safely 
omitted is on-the-job-training. 


Mr. Diekhoff then proceeds to 
demonstrate how some of this in- 
service training may be carried out in 
different kinds of institutions. 

The argument between the school 
officers and the graduate faculties is 
not one-sided. Improvement in gradu- 
ate training is in order, as improve- 
ment at all levels of instruction is in 
order. But the improvement will come 
best, as it normally comes best, not 
when it is imposed by authority from 
without, but when it evolves from 
within. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


On REPRESENTATIVE GROUP of 
college and university teachers 
—those in English—is trying to im- 
prove its teaching and its teacher 
training, as is evidenced in ways other 
than those already noted. For exam- 
ple, accounts of conferences on the 
subject appear every month from all 
over the country. Two which have 
recently come to my attention are a 
meeting of the College English Teach- 
ers’ Association of Alabama, held last 
April, and described succinctly by 
Rhoda C. Ellison in the May Ala- 
bama School Journal, and a meeting 
of the Iowa Colleges Conference on 
English for the Improvement of the 
Teaching of English, held this sum- 
mer. 

One of the recommendations of the 
last-named group was that “a demon- 
strated facility in speech, especially in 
oral reading, is necessary for the col- 
lege teacher of English.” Debate on 
this question has been proceeding for 
years, with most graduate depart- 
ments firmly opposing any training in 
speech. Mr. Diekhoff would perhaps 
list oral reading as one of the skills 
properly acquired before entrance to 
the graduate school. There seems to be 
an increasing feeling that some oral 
training should appear somewhere in 
the academic program of a teacher of 
English (if not of all teachers). Pro- 
fessor George F. Reynolds came out 
boldly in the January, 1950, issue of 
College English to argue for “Oral In- 
terpretation as Graduate Work in 
English,” on the grounds not only of 
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its importance in English teaching but 
also of its utility in revealing a candi- 
date’s ability to appreciate a piece of 
prose or poetry. 

Another article, both useful and 
arresting, on “The Graduate School 
as a Preparation for Teachers,” by 
Gerald Eades Bentley, appeared in the 
March, 1951, issue of College English. 
Professor Bentley has long held a 
prominent place in scholarship in Eng- 
lish. He is now chairman of the Eng- 
lish Graduate Committee at Prince- 
ton University. Beginning with a list- 
ing of the essential characteristics of 
the excellent teacher of English, he 
weighs the importance of each com- 
ponent: 

(1) A wide and accurate knowledge of 
English and American literature and its 
development, 70 per cent; (2) notable zeal 
for the study of literature, 10 per cent; (3) 
sympathetic understanding of undergradu- 
ates, 10 per cent; and (4) pedagogical skill, 
10 per cent. 


Feeling that it has been too long 
neglected and that the graduate 
school can do something about it, 
Professor Bentley devotes his remarks 
primarily to the fourth component. 
His proposals are exclusively in terms 
of the curriculum as it is now estab- 
lished, the changes normally taking 
little time but pointing the interest 
and effort of the students toward 
teaching. For example: 


All graduate courses should include some 
discussion of the undergraduate textbooks 
in the field of the course in addition to the 
learned books and journal articles. 


[November 


Professor Bentley also considers 
oral performance: 

As another teaching help, all graduate 
seminars should force the student’s atten- 
tion to matters of enunciation, delivery, cor- 
rection of mannerisms, timing, and speak- 
ing from notes. This is comparatively easy 
to do. It only requires that all students be 
made to understand in advance that they 
will be criticized on delivery as well as con- 
tent. 


Again, he suggests that the teacher 
“put at least one question on teaching 
problems in every course examination. 
Such a question should force the stu- 
dent to think of the material of the 
course in terms of undergraduate in- 
struction.” These are by no means all 
of Professor Bentley’s suggestions. 
They serve to indicate how much may 
be done to improve our prospective 
teachers with the barest minimum of 
change. 


LITERATURE FOR SPECIFIC 
AGE GROUPS 


HREE ANTHOLOGIES of literature 
edited by Matilda Bailey and 
Ullin W. Leavell have been published 
this year by the American Book Com- 
pany: Worlds of Adventure (for Grade 
VII), Worlds of People (for Grade 
VIII), and Worlds To Explore (for 
Grade IX). All are attractive books, 
well bound, and most of the selections 
are good ones. According to the 
editors: 
Comprehension, speed, and vocabulary 
enrichment are considered to be of equal 


and primary importance. Consequently, 
while each is developed in a single chapter, 
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each is developed cumulatively throughout 
the rest of the book. 


These principlés, although unob- 
jectionable, are incomplete. One won- 
ders, for example, in turning over the 
pages of Worlds of Adventure, what 
notion of cumulative skills, or what 
notion of appreciation, is involved 
when Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on 
a Snowy Evening” is followed four 
pages later by “Little Boy Blue”? The 
development seems to be one from 
poetry to mawkishness. Not that it is 
not good pedagogy sometimes to have 
bad verse to teach, but the editors 
give no sign that they think the Field 
poem is soggy with sentimentality. 
On the other hand, I have the feeling 
that most of the works selected in all 
three anthologies are not only good 
but are right for the age group indi- 
cated. 

How does one know whether works 
are appropriate for an age group? One 
popular answer is that one knows by 
student polls, and various devices for 
discovering the selections that stu- 
dents like and consider valuable have 
been discussed in recent textbooks and 
articles. No teacher of literature and 
no editor would presumably like to 
rely exclusively, however, on even the 
best of student polls. Perhaps, for- 
getting that the age group is made up 
of individuals, we concern ourselves 
too. much with whether the work fits 
the age group. 

The point that students in ado- 
lescence vary as much as any group at 
ages thirty or sixty is one of the first 


made by Dwight L. Burton, assistant 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of language arts in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota High School, in an 
excellent leading article in the English 
Journal for September, “The Novel 
for the Adolescent.” The author re- 
marks that “the quantitative and 
qualitative differences in reactions to 
literature are as great among ado- 
lescent readers as among the general 
reading population.”’ Hence, Mr. Bur- 
ton spends no time at all on word 
counts and does not concern himself 
exclusively with whether the matter 
is of interest to adolescents or with 
whether the problem is one which 
adolescents face (although he quite 
properly considers these questions). 
What he regards as most important is 
what we tend to forget when we begin 
to consider literature for specific age 
groups: whether the book is any good. 
Mr. Burton’s last paragraph begins: 
“The good novel for the adolescent 
reader has attributes no different from 
any good novel.” 

If we insisted on this principle for 
the selection of all literary works and 
for all age groups, there would be 
fewer “Little Boy Blue’s” in antholo- 
gies. The first job and the continually 
recurring one for the teacher of litera- 
ture, if he is going to teach literature 
and not something else, is to refine his 
criteria for excellence, to work con- 
stantly on improving his own ap- 
preciation. If he does this, he will tend 
to select good books. This kind of 
teacher also has a fair chance of trans- 
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mitting his love for literature to his 
students. 


UNESCO FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


NESCO’s CHIEF CONCERN over 

the next few years will be with 

fundamental education, according to 

reports issuing from the sixth session 

of the General Conference, which was 
held in Paris this summer. 

Fundamental education, as seen by 
UNESCO, is minimum and general 
education that will help children and 
adults lacking advantages of for- 
mal education (1) to understand the 
problems of their immediate environ- 
ment and their rights and duties as 
citizens and individuals and (2) to par- 
ticipate effectively in the economic 
and social progress of their com- 
munity. 

UNESCO’s method for accomplish- 
ing this end is to establish training 
centers, such as the Patzcuaro Train- 
ing Center in Mexico, where the Mexi- 
can government and the Organization 
of American States have co-operated 
with UNESCO in establishing a re- 
gional institute. These centers will 
train teachers who will return to their 
own countries or localities to help re- 
duce illiteracy. In the six centers now 
proposed, trainees will carry our re- 
search into the most efficient method 
of capturing the interest of prospec- 
tive pupils and into such problems as 
the teaching of people whose language 
has no fixed spelling or grammar. 
They will also produce textbooks, 
reading books, posters, and films 
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based on their day-to-day experi- 
ences in the field. These materials 
may be used as models by countries 
in the region. 

The six fundamental education cen- 
ters are planned for areas where 
educational levels are below the aver- 
age. There will be one each in India, 
the Middle East, Latin America, and 
Equatorial Africa, and two in the Far 
East. The total cost, estimated at twen- 
ty million dollars, will be met from 
sources largely outside UNESCO's 
normal budget. 


TEACHING AIDS 


FEATURE of these news notes 
A over the years has been the an- 
nouncement of useful and timely 
teaching aids. Such aids appear in all 
fields, and with bewildering profusion 
in some. In particular, the increase in 
audio-visual materials in the past few 
years has led to marked changes in 
our methods of teaching. We list here 
a few of the more noteworthy and re- 
cent contributions which may help 
teachers in their selection of record- 
ings, films, and filmstrips. 


Teachers interested in 
promoting better human 
relations will be pleased 
to learn that the Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education is making available 
to schools the series of recorded radio 
programs which appeared under the 
series title “Lest We Forget.” 

One group of thirteen fifteen-minute 
semi-documentary programs dealing 
with outstanding contributions to 
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democratic living is entitled “These 
Great Americans.” The contributions 
of such people as Wendell Willkie, 
Jane Addams, George Washington 
Carver, Joseph Pulitzer, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are presented by talented actors from 
the theater, motion pictures, and 
radio. 

A second series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute records, entitled “The Ameri- 
can Dream,” presents dramatic pro- 
grams on problems of prejudice and 
discrimination. “Stories To Remem- 
ber” is another series of adaptations of 
short stories dealing with human rela- 
tions. For example, one of the thirteen 
records in this series is an adaptation 
of Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Seasoned 
Timber, starring Raymond Massey. 
The last series, “The New Frontier,” 
consists of dramatic programs dealing 
with human rights in the world today. 

These programs were originally pro- 
duced for radio broadcasting. They 
have been broadcast by more than a 
thousand radio stations in the United 
States and elsewhere. A catalogue 
containing descriptive detail and 
prices may be obtained by writing to 
the Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

Issue Three of Ben Gray Lump- 
kin and Norman L. McNeil’s Folk- 
songs on Records (available at $2.00 
from 851 Eighteenth Street, Boulder, 
Colorado) is a helpful guide to avail- 
able recordings of folksongs, ballads, 
spirituals, work songs, Indian songs 
and dances, folk-dance records and 


albums, and Library of Congress 
pressings. The compilation has cross- 
indexes which add to its value. A great 
deal of scholarship has gone into this 
work, and it is refreshingly unpre- 
tentious scholarship. 


Filmstrips The United Nations, 
available Department of Public 

Information, has an- 
nounced that budgetary considera- 
tions have made it necessary to place 
United Nations filmstrips on sale at a 
nominal charge. The Text-Film De- 
partment of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company of New York City has been 
appointed the agent for this country 
and Canada. 

In the past five years, the United 
Nations has produced a number of 
filmstrips, not only to depict the pur- 
poses and structure of the United Na- 
tions, but also to explain the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of the or- 
ganization and its related specialized 
agencies. The filmstrips have been 
prepared for various age groups and 
educational levels and have been made 
available with commentaries in a num- 
ber of languages. 

Life magazine has announced a new 
filmstrip series for school use. Be- 
ginning in October, 1951, and each 
month thereafter through May, 1952, 
Life is releasing a new black-and- 
white filmstrip. This monthly sub- 
scription series will be based mainly 
on articles dealing with the world to- 
day. The filmstrips during the coming 
year will deal with such subjects as 
“The New Indonesia,” “The Geog- 
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raphy of the Universe,” “The Con- 
necticut River.” 

These filmstrips, purchased singly, 
will cost $2.00, but on advance sub- 
scriptions for the series of eight the 
price is $12.00. Additional information 
may be obtained by writing Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 


Films and With students at the 
jilm lists secondary and college 

levels dropping out of 
school because of the draft or, what 
is as common, doing poor work in 
school and relaxing their moral stand- 
ards because they expect a draft call 
momentarily, a serious morale prob- 
lem has been created. To help solve it, 
school administrators, educational 


leaders, and private companies have 
collaborated to prepare a fourteen-film 


series of instructional films on im- 
portant aspects of military service. It 
is hoped that if knowledge replaces 
ignorance about what the service is, 
why it needs young men, what the na- 
ture of the enemy is, and how the 
serviceman may profit from his tem- 
porary profession, he may adjust 
better to military life. At the same 
time, “there will be none of the con- 
fusion and uncertainty that rob school 
and home life of meaning.” The story 
is told in the October Coronet. Infor- 
mation about the films may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Editor, 
Coronet Magazine, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. 

New lists and new editions of previ- 
ous lists of films have appeared within 
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the past year. A very useful one, budg- 
ets being what they are, is the 
eleventh edition of the Educators 
Guide to Free Films, compiled and 
edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John W. Diffor (Randolph, Wis- 
consin: Educational Progress Service, 
1951. $6.00). This guide reveals the 
great number of free films available 
for applied arts like home economics 
and for social studies. Fewer free films 
are devoted to the fine arts. A com- 
panion volume, the Educators Guide 
to Free Slidefilms (third edition, 1951. 
$3.00), performs the same service and 
shows the same limitations on free 
material—that is, it is easier to get free 
slidefilms on aircraft tachometers or 
on Southdown ewe lambs than on 
Whitman, Orozco, Hemingway, or 
Bach. 

For guides to films to rent (and for 
some free ones, too), The Blue Book 
of 16mm Films, published by Educa- 
tional Screen (Chicago 1, Illinois. 26th 
annual edition, 1951. $1.50), is per- 
haps the most useful. 

No mention of guides to audio- 
visual materials should omit F. Dean 
McClusky’s The A-V Bibliography 
(Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1950. $2.75). This is a comprehensive 
index of references to, and an anno- 
tated list of, audio-visual aids. It 
should be extremely valuable to any- 
one who plans to use anything from 
a record-player to a tachistoscope. 
The listings are arranged by subject, 
with some cross-references and with 
repetitions of items under different 
headings. 
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Life-ad- 
justment 
materials 


One of the fruitful ap- 
proaches in recent years 
to the understanding of 
children and young peo- 
ple and of their learning problems has 
been through the concept of develop- 
mental tasks. The writings of Robert 
J. Havighurst, Carolyn M. Tryon, 
and Stephen M. Corey have sensi- 
tized many teachers and administra- 
tors to the importance of developmen- 
tal tasks in the education of children 
and young people. But curriculum 
materials relating to these tasks have 
been slow in developing. Fortunately, 
some things are now available. 

Science Research Associates, educa- 
tional publishers, have added to their 
series of helpful pamphlets a new 
series of “Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklets” to be issued monthly from 
September to May. These are de- 
signed to meet the needs for such ma- 
terials at elementary-school and junior 
high school levels. 

The first two in the series, How You 
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Grow and Getting Along in School, 
have already appeared. How You 
Grow, by Bernice L. Neugarten, as- 
sistant professor with the Committee 
on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is designed to give 
early adolescents answers to many of 
their questions about how the body 
grows. Geiting Along in School, by 
Bernice L. Neugarten and Paul J. 
Misner, superintendent of schools at 
Glencoe, Illinois, discusses the im- 
portance of schools and gives many 
practical suggestions on ways to be- 
come a better student, budgeting 
time, improving study habits, and the 
like. Both booklets are written in 
readable style and are illustrated 
with many attractive drawings. 
Single copies of the pamphlets may 
be obtained at $0.40 from Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. A year- 
ly subscription for nine issues is $3.50. 


S. STEWART GORDON 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Wuo’s WHO FOR NOVEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by S. STEWART GORDON, 
assistant professor of the 
teaching of English and assistant dean 
of students in the Division of the 
Humanities, University of Chicago. 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, professor of 
education and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago, outlines a long- 
term community plan recently set up 
in a Midwestern city to help children 
make a satisfactory life-adjustment by 
early discovery of, and assistance to, 
those with special talents or special 
problems. T. L. ENGLE, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Fort Wayne Center, reports a 
national survey made to discover the 
number of high schools teaching 
courses in psychology, the nature and 
extent of the courses, and require- 
ments for teachers of high-school psy- 
chology. JoHN J. Kurtz, associate 
professor in the Institute for Child 
Study of the University of Maryland, 
and EstHER J. SWENSON, who is 
professor of elementary education at 
the University of Alabama, cite the re- 
sults of a study of factors related to 
over-achievement and under-achieve- 
ment in the school work of a group of 
pupils in Grades IV—XII, inclusive. 
ANTHONY L. Tovatt, assistant profes- 
sor of English, Burris Laboratory 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


School, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, reports a study 
which indicates that instruction in 
recognizing parts of speech has little 
value in communication beyond the 
classroom. RAYMOND J. YOUNG, as- 
sistant professor of secondary educa- 
tion at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, evaluates the legal structure of 
junior colleges in various kinds of dis- 
tricts and recommends that the junior 
college be part of the regular public 
school system and that its administra- 
tion be local. FRANCES SWINEFORD, 
head of Test Analysis, Department of 
Statistical Analysis of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and Kart J. HOLZINGER, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago, present a list of selected 
references on statistics, the theory of 
test construction, and factor analysis. 


NELSON B. HENRY, pro- 
fessor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. JOHN 
B. SCHWERTMAN, assistant to the 
president, Roosevelt College of Chi- 
cago. OTIs D. FROE, student personnel 
director at Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. MARIAN Ray- 
BURN BROWN, specialist in guidance, 
formerly vocational counselor in the 
office of the dean of women, Cornell 
University. 
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A COMMUNITY YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


ANY COMMUNITIES SEEK to give 
their children the best possible 
chance to grow into happy, useful citi- 
zens. Yet all communities know that 
every group of children suffers from 
wastage due to maladjustment and 
due to failure to develop and use their 
talents. Some of these children grow 
up to become delinquents and crimi- 
nals; some become emotionally dis- 
turbed and maladjusted adults; and 
some with unusual talents fail to dis- 
cover and make use of them. 

What would happen if a community 
called to its aid the best methods of 
discovering very early the children 
with special problems and special 
abilities? What would happen if a 
community used its youth-serving fa- 
cilities to help these children after 
they were discovered? To answer these 
questions, a Midwestern city has de- 
veloped a plan and asked the Universi- 
ty of Chicago to help in its execution. 
This plan does the following things: 


. Discovers early the children who can 
profit most from special help. 

. Develops a corps of local community 
residents to help these children, at no 
extra cost to the community. 

. Provides for expert consultation, direc- 
tion, and evaluation of the project by a 
University faculty group. 


* 


A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Basically, this is a community and 
not a University project. The com- 
munity assumes moral responsibility 
and provides a governing body—a 
Community Commission made up of 
citizens. This Commission determines 
all major policies but invites the Uni- 
versity to provide consultation serv- 
ices, to train the local community 
people who work on the project, and 
to record and publish an account of 
the project. 

It is also a community project in the 
sense that it depends on the co-opera- 
tion of all the agencies that serve 
youth—schools, churches, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, recrea- 
tion agencies, service clubs, courts, 
and social agencies. These agencies 
will have workers from their staffs on 
the staff of the project and will be the 
agencies that actually work with and 
serve the boys and girls in the project. 


DISCOVERY OF CHILDREN NEEDING 
SPECIAL HELP 


There are two genera! groups of 
children who will be screened for 
special help. One is the gifted group 
(those with special talents), and the 
other is the maladjusted group. 
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The Gifted Group.—The gifted chil- 
dren are defined as those who have 
special abilities or talents of social 
value. These include: 

1. High intelligence. 
2. Talent in creative fields, such as art, 
music, and writing. 

. Special abilities in a variety of socially 
useful areas, such as mechanics, science, 
dramatics, athletics, human relations, 
social organization. 

. Creative talent, or the ability to make 
new and novel solutions to problems. 


Early identification of gifted chil- 
dren is a complex process (1), requir- 
ing tests, observation by teachers and 
parents, and opportunities for children 
to explore their talents. To perfect it 
requires further research, but enough 
is already known to justify including 
this purpose as a phase of the total 
project, with assurance that good 
practical results can be obtained. 

The Maladjusted Group.—Twokinds 
of maladjustment are generally recog- 
nized: aggressive and passive. 

1. Aggressive maladjustment.—This 
is typified by the youngster who can- 
not control his impulses, who gets into 
trouble because he breaks rules, steals 
or destroys property, fights and quar- 
rels, defies his parents and teachers. 
This is the child who is often labeled 
predelinquent. At least, he is vulner- 
able to delinquency. 

Much work has recently been pub- 
lished on the early detection of pre- 
delinquent trends. The Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study (5), the work 
of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck (2), 
the studies of Jenkins (3), and the re- 
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sults of a good deal of other work 
agree on the principal signs of ag- 
gressive maladjustment which can be 
detected in children before they are 
ten years old. 

2. Passive maladjustment.—At the 
other extreme from aggressive malad- 
justment is the youngster who is 
pathologically timid, who withdraws 
from society, who is insecure and 
afraid, and who shows signs of the kind 
of behavior that eventually results in 
placement in a mental hospital as a 
schizophrenic. This child has been 
variously labeled as withdrawn (6: 
173-83), over-inhibited (3), or schiz- 
oid (4: 67). 

Discovery of this child is often diffi- 
cult because he is so inconspicuous. 
Furthermore, maladjustment of this 
type cannot always be separated from 
a stable and healthy introversion 
which some youngsters show. But 
when evidence is secured both on the 
social behavior and the personality 
characteristics of children, the malad- 
justed ones can be distinguished by 
disclosure of pronounced inferiority 
feelings, anxiety, and depression. 

Procedure for Screening.—The selec- 
tion of children for special help should 
occur as early as is practicable. The 
age at which selection can be made 
appears to be about nine, or Grade IV. 
Special abilities as well as problem be- 
havior are fairly noticeable at this age, 
and children can read and write well 
enough to take group tests and answer 
questionnaires. 

The screening process should be 
continuous from the age of nine, but 
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every effort ought to be made to do 
the first screening thoroughly, in or- 
der to select children and begin help- 
ing them as early as possible. 

Toward the end of Grade IV all 
children in the community will be 
brought into the project and all will 
be studied. Test data already available 
in the schools will be used, and new 
tests will be given to them, including 
sociometric tests. Every child will be 
treated like every other child in the 
program, up to the end of the first 
screening. Special tests may then be 
given to selected children on whom 
more information is desired. At the 
same time, the teachers and other 
adults acquainted with the children 
will be asked to fill out check lists and 
rating scales on all the children in this 
age group. 

Thus, the fourth-graders will be 
screened by methods that are “pain- 
less” to children and their families, 
and those in need of special help will 
be identified. Always the entire age 
group will be under study, and the 
screening process will go on less in- 
tensively during the years following 
Grade IV in order to discover talent 
and problem behavior which emerge 
at later ages. 

The local staff members who will 
work with these children will be 
trained to treat the information as 
confidential, just as a doctor, a lawyer, 
or a clergyman does. No one outside 
the staff will know who is receiving 
special attention. Some children will 
receive special attention because they 
show unusual talent, while others will 
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be chosen because they show behavior 
problems. Hence, if a child or his fami- 
ly seems to be receiving special atten- 
tion, people will not really know why 
it is. 


THE PROGRAM OF TREATMENT 


The program for helping the chil- 
dren who are discovered to be in need 
of help will consist in training a corps 
of local people who work professional- 
ly or as volunteers with youth and 
assigning these people to work in 
teams with the children. This pro- 
gram proposes to help the community 
make a more efficient use of the people 
and the facilities it already has for 
work with children. No added expense 
to the community is expected. 

In-service Training Program.—The 
local community staff will consist at 
first of about fifty persons—school and 
church-school teachers, public health 
nurses, scout leaders, YMCA and 
YWCA staff members, social workers, 
court employees, and parents. These 
people will study for nine months in a 
training program that meets once a 
week under the guidance of the Uni- 
versity consultants. The staff will first 
learn the methods to be used in study- 
ing the boys and girls in the project. 
Then, they will study individual chil- 
dren by a case-study procedure—chil- 
dren of various kinds, with special 
emphasis on the three types to be 
served in the project. The case studies 
will be drawn from other communi- 
ties. Not until the end of the year will 
the staff begin to study local children. 

Toward the close of the year, the 
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local staff will be divided into teams of 
five or six persons. Each team will con- 
sist of people of various skills and in- 
terests, for example, a teacher, a 
nurse, a scout leader, a social worker, 
and a counselor. At first, consultants 
from the University will also be mem- 
bers of these teams. 

The team will become the basic ele- 
ment in the treatment program. Each 
team will have assigned to it a number 
of children, the talented as well as the 
maladjusted. The team will study its 
children, one by one, and devise plans 
for helping them. It will then put these 
plans into effect, drawing upon its 
knowledge of the community and its 
knowledge of children to do the best 
job that can be done with the com- 
munity’s facilities. The team will 
follow a child assigned to it from the 
start, when he is nine or ten years old, 
until he grows up. No doubt, the per- 
sonnel of teams will change; members 
will move away or drop out of the pro- 
gram and new members will be added. 

Essentially, this program is one of 
discovering children with needs which 
might otherwise go unnoticed and 
putting them “‘on the conscience”’ of a 
small group in the community, who 
will keep on studying and trying to 
help them until they grow up. The 
team will use whatever methods it 
thinks best. Seldom will team mem- 
bers actually talk with the child or 
his parents. More often they will work 
through his teacher, pastor, employer, 
or scout leader. Any group in the com- 
munity which has a well-developed 
approach to problems of character- 
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training, such as the Catholic church, 
will be invited to make up its own 
teams to receive training and to be in- 
formed about children in its group 
who need help. 

The University staff will not propa- 
gandize for any “ism” or school of 
thought in education and child train- 
ing. The staff will base its work on the 
proposition that information about 
children is important for useful work 
with children and that people with a 
variety of attitudes toward child 
training and education can all use this 
information effectively. 


EVALUATING THE PROJECT 


This project was begun in 1951 by 
a Midwestern community with a 
population of 45,000. It is planned as 
a ten-year project and will carry an 
experimental group of children from 


age ten to twenty. A control group of 
children two years older will be stud- 
ied in the same way, but no special ef- 
fort will be made to help them. They 
will get whatever assistance the com- 
munity ordinarily gives. The records 
of the two groups will be compared 
through the ten years. Such data as 
the following will be secured for the 
experimental and control groups: 
Incidence of arrests and court cases. 
Incidence of minor vandalism and delin- 
quency. 
Incidence of serious emotional disturbance. 
Records of school drop-outs, of graduation 
from high school, and of college entrance. 
Personal adjustment, as measured by stand- 
ard methods. 
Marriage data, with some evaluation of the 
quality of the marriage choice. 
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Employment data, with some evaluation of 
employment records. 

Outstanding artistic and creative activity. 

Outstanding civic contributions. 


The project will also be evaluated 
by collecting data on the community’s 
youth-serving program and on the 
changes that take place in it during 
the ten years, as compared with 
youth-serving programs of neighbor- 
ing cities, and by observing the activi- 
ties and the attitudes of the members 
of the local community staff. 

A further form of evaluation will be 
based on the record of the University 
consultants’ activities and on data 
about community attitudes toward 
the work of the consultants. 

While progress reports will be issued 
from time to time, a final evaluation 
can hardly be made before the end of 
the ten-year experimental period, 
when the children will have become 
young adults and will give fairly stable 
evidence of the kinds of adult adjust- 
ment they will make. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASES 


The following brief case reports 
have been taken from a study made 
by the University of Chicago on chil- 
dren growing up in another Midwest- 
ern community. They illustrate the 
kinds of children who will be selected 
for special attention. Nothing was 
done by the University research staff 
to help these children, since the com- 
munity had not requested help. Each 
case is reported factually, and then a 
section has been added showing what 
might have been done if these children 
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had been in the proposed youth de- 
velopment project. 

A Mechanical Genius.—At the age 
of ten Fred scored an intelligence quo- 
tient of 180 on the Cornell-Coxe Per- 
formance Ability Scale—a score which 
is made less than once in a thousand 
cases. It indicates that Fred was as 
good as the average eighteen-year-old 
at the tasks that made up this test. 
We thought at first that a mistake had 
been made, and we retested him with 
another similar test. Again he made a 
phenomenal performance. Then we 
gave him several other tests, which 
showed that he had a genius for visu- 
alizing objects in two and three di- 
mensions—the sort of ability that 
might make a truly remarkable archi- 
tect or construction engineer. On such 
tasks as reading and arithmetic, Fred 
was superior but not phenomenal. 

Fred’s father was a factory worker. 
Neither he nor Fred’s mother had 
graduated from high school. They re- 
spected education and wanted Fred to 
finish high school before he went to 
work. Since he was one of two chil- 
dren, they might be able to help him a 
little with college expenses if he went 
on, but they never thought seriously 
of Fred’s going to college. 

In his school work Fred was a little 
better than average but not outstand- 
ing. It was not until he reached Grade 
X and was able to take a shop course 
that he found something he really 
liked: mechanical drawing. He ex- 
celled his teacher in a few weeks, and 
the teacher told him he ought to be- 
come a draftsman. But there were no 
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jobs for draftsmen in Fred’s home 
town, and neither he nor his parents 
knew what kind of training he could 
get and what kind of work he might 
get if he took training as a draftsman. 

Meanwhile, Fred went on through 
high school getting the highest pos- 
sible marks in shop and fair marks in 
other subjects. Upon graduating from 
high school, he took a job in an auto- 
mobile service station, and there he is 
today. 

Alternative for Fred.—If Fred had 
been included in a youth development 
project, his phenomenal performance 
on tests of mechanical intelligence 
would have been noticed by the team 
that was studying him. His teacher 
would have been alerted and might 
have started him on reading about 
buildings, bridges, and the like, and 
drawing designs of his own, even while 
he was in elementary school. Shop- 
work would have been made available 
to him in junior high school, and his 
shop teacher would have been told 
about his unusual ability. 

A member of the team interested in 
Fred would have called at his home 
and told his parents that they had 
something rare and precious in their 
son; that he might some day become a 
great architect or a distinguished en- 
gineer. If they wanted assistance in 
sending Fred to engineering school, 
the team would help get a scholarship 
for him. 

Meanwhile, the guidance counselor 
in high school would have been told of 
Fred’s talent and would have ex- 
plained to him what vocations were 
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related to his ability. He would have 
helped Fred choose high-school sub- 
jects that would get him ready for en- 
gineering or architecture. Finally, 
Fred would have gone on to a school 
of engineering or architecture, with a 
scholarship if necessary, and have 
been headed for a career of distin- 
guished service to society as well as 
satisfaction to himself and his family. 

A Kitchen Slavey.—“T’m the small- 
est one in the class. I’ve always been 
the smallest,” said Katherine when 
she was eleven. Even though she failed 
in Grade III and was kept back a year, 
Katherine was still the smallest child 
in her class. She was thin and pale and 
had straggly hair and thick glasses. 
Her arms showed signs of dirt indica- 
tive of a child who washes herself half- 
heartedly without an adult’s super- 
vision. 

All through her years from ten to 
fifteen, Katherine remained on the 
outskirts of her class, practically in- 
visible to them. She made no friends of 
her own age. Once or twice she made 
a silly effort to get attention by being 
noisy in class, but neither her class- 
mates nor her teacher paid attention 
to what she was doing. To them she 
was simply not worth noticing. 

Every noon Katherine had to hurry 
home to get lunch for the three young- 
er children because her mother worked 
as a dishwasher at a restaurant. After 
school she had to go right home to help 
with the children and to help her 
mother get supper. Though she dis- 
liked the dull round of looking after 
the younger children, she was re- 
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sponsible for what little order and 
regularity there was in their lives. 
Katherine’s mother had produced ten 
children, but home life irked her. She 
would rather work outside the home 
than accept state aid and stay home to 
care for the children. Katherine’s 
father worked when he could find a 
job, but he was always being laid off 
when work was slack. Her two older 
sisters had quit school and gone to 
work and had left the family home to 
live in an apartment together. 

When she entered high school, 
Katherine found an interest in her 
home-economics course and she joined 
the Home Ec Club—the first and only 
club she ever belonged to. Even here 
she was overlooked by the others, and 
her absence was hardly noticed the 
following September when she did not 
come back to school. Katherine’s 
mother thought the girl was needed at 
home and took her out of school to 
look after the children and free the 
mother for longer hours on her job. 
Thus, Katherine was almost complete- 
ly cut off from normal relations with 
other boys and girls. Occasionally she 
went out on a Friday night to a movie 
or a skating rink with a neighbor girl, 
who was also rather shy and lonely. 

By the time she was seventeen, 
Katherine was a household drudge 
with the burden of running a big house 
almost alone. When the field worker 
asked her what changes she would 
make if she could change her situation 
or condition in any way, Katherine re- 
plied, “Not to take care of the kids.” 

Alternative for Katherine.—If Kath- 
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erine had been in a youth development 
project, she would have been discov- 
ered in Grade IV or V asa shy, socially 
invisible person. The team which 
studied her would have found out 
that she was a kitchen drudge at home 
and that her own age mates either ig- 
nored her or disliked her because of 
her untidy appearance. The team 
would have concluded that they must 
do two things: help Katherine to make 
friends of her own age and help her 
mother to understand that she was 
putting too much work on the girl’s 
thin shoulders. They would ask the 
family service society for help and 
would find that the society knew 
something about the family and would 
be glad to help by visiting the mother 
and trying to interpret Katherine’s 
needs to her. The team would also 
find a Girl Scout group or a church 
group with a leader who had the time 
and the ability to make friends with 
Katherine, helping her to find friends 
among the girls and learn how to keep 
clean and make the most of her good, 
regular features and her blond hair. 
The team would discover that Kath- 
erine liked home economics and would 
interpret her needs to the teacher of 
this subject. This teacher would be- 
come Katherine’s adviser. She would 
help Katherine to find work as a baby- 
sitter outside her home, from which 
she could earn a little pocket money. 
This would bring Katherine into touch 
with some young mothers whose at- 
tractive ways and pleasant homes 
would provide an example of the kind 
of mother she would like to be and the 
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kind of home she would like to make. 
Meanwhile, the family service society 
would help the mother work out ar- 
rangements for care of her children, 
which would free Katherine certain 
afternoons and evenings so that she 
could attend club meetings and go to 
parties with other boys and girls. 

In the end, Katherine might gradu- 
ate from high school with a good 
knowledge of homemaking; with 
friends her own age and a chance for 
a favorable marriage; with favorable 
attitudes toward her mother, brothers, 
and sisters; and with a happy outlook 
on life. 

Smoky.—“The way I am now, no- 
body’s going to hurt me any. If they 
want to treat me OK, all right; if not, 
all right. It’s not going to bother me 
any. I don’t show no consideration for 
other people—unless they are nice to 
me. Otherwise, what difference does 
it make?” 

This was Smoky at sixteen. Six 
years earlier, at ten, he was just be- 
ginning to show these defiant, malad- 
justed attitudes. Although a fine-look- 
ing lad with clean-cut features and 
black, curly hair, he wore a discontent- 
ed expression, was unpleasant to other 
boys and girls, and was rebellious in 
school. His intelligence was that of a 
person four years older than he, which 
put him at the very top of his class 
in ability to learn. But he seemed to 
resent being taught, and his school 
marks were always low. 

Sometimes he teased younger chil- 
dren in the neighborhood until their 
mothers came out and scolded him for 
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it. He lasted only a month in the Boy 
Scouts, because he had a fight with 
another boy and dropped out when 
the rest of the boys and the leader 
criticized him. 

At fourteen he got into a car-steal- 
ing scrape with some other boys. He 
was arrested and kept in jail until his 
mother bailed him out. After that he 
kept clear of the police, but he was 
frequently truant from school and 
went around with a group of boys of 
bad reputations. 

When Smoky turned eighteen, his 
country was at war, and he was 
drafted into the army. But three 
months later he was out with a dis- 
honorable discharge. He had caused 
so much trouble that the army would 
not keep him. Then he got a factory 
job, or rather a series of jobs, for he 
was continually getting into trouble 
with his superiors. Later he was caught 
in a solitary burglary and sent to 
prison for a short term, after which he 
was paroled. This is his condition at 
present—still dissatisfied, with a chip 
on his shoulder, believing that society 
has given him a raw deal. 

Alternative for Smoky.—If Smoky 
had been in a youth development proj- 
ect, his name would have appeared at 
once, when he was nine or ten years 
old, as a boy whom the other children 
did not like because of his quarrel- 
someness. His teachers would have se- 
lected him as one who refused to make 
any effort in school work. Tests would 
have showed an excellent ability to 
learn, which he was not using. The 
team to which he was assigned would 
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immediately have become concerned 
about him and would have learned 
these things: Smoky’s father and 
mother had separated when the boy 
was six years old, and his mother was 
now working to support herself and 
her son. Mother and son lived with a 
married brother and his wife, who 
were childless. Smoky’s uncle was a 
stern man, who attempted to punish 
Smoky severely but was partially pre- 
vented by the mother’s protection of 
Smoky. The boy hated his uncle and 
took advantage of his mother’s leni- 
ence. 

The team would have learned that 
Smoky had no relations of affection 
and respect with any man. They 
would immediately have set to work 
to find a young man, preferably a 
leader of a boys’ club of some kind, 
who would take responsibility for be- 
coming a “big brother” to Smoky. 
They might have tried several young 
men, each of whom tried and gave up 
because Smoky was so sullen and 
hostile to their friendly advances. But 
they would have persisted until they 
found a young man who seemed to 
understand Smoky and was able to 
tolerate and eventually to like the 
boy. This young man would consult 
with the team and work out a plan for 
getting Smoky into good relations 
with a boys’ group of some kind— 
Scouts, church group, or YMCA. This 
would have taken infinite patience on 
the part of the adults and some sympa- 
thetic help from several of the older 
boys in the group who understood the 
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importance of helping Smoky learn to 
get along with his age mates. 

In school the team would have 
searched for the teacher who seemed 
best able to bring out Smoky’s real 
ability, and they would see that 
Smoky was put in this teacher’s classes 
as frequently as possible. They would 
have worked closely with the guidance 
counselor in high school. This coun- 
selor might have been skilful enough 
to help the boy with his deep-seated 
emotional troubles, which went back 
to the scenes of quarreling between his 
father and mother and the desertion 
of his father. 

The team would have found an em- 
ployer who would put Smoky to work 
summers and who would take enough 
interest in the boy to overlook his sur- 
liness and defiance until he had won 
the boy’s confidence and could teach 
him good work habits. | 

The team working with Smoky 
would have had a long, hard pull, at 
times discouraging. But with patience 
and good luck, they might have turned 
the boy into a fairly good soldier, a 
fairly good citizen and father, instead 
of the liability to society which he is 
now. 


CONCLUSION 


These cases illustrate what might 
have been done if the community had 
developed an effective youth develop- 
ment program. The possibility of bet- 
ter utilizing such remarkable talent 
as evidenced in Fred’s case, and pre- 
venting or minimizing such unsocial 
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behavior as Smoky’s, indicates clearly 
that an effort to set up a community 
plan to help these children would be 
well worth while. The unhappiness of 
an individual cannot fail to reflect on 
the community. Here at least is an 
opportunity, which we are watching 
develop, to improve the situation of 
both. 
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A NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


T. L. ENGLE* 
Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 


HERE IS EVIDENCE of an increasing 
in the teaching of psy- 
chology at the high-school level, but 
no recent survey has been made con- 
cerning the extent to which, and the 
conditions under which, psychology 
is taught as a separate subject of in- 
struction in high schools in the United 
States. The present report is based on 
information secured from officials in 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion. 

PROCEDURE 


A letter was sent to each state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
asking for the name of the individual 
on his staff who would be best quali- 
fied to answer a questionnaire con- 
cerning the teaching of psychology in 
the high schools of that state. In the 
fall of 1950, questionnaires were sent 
to the officials named or to the super- 
intendents themselves in case no reply 
was received to the first letter. 

« This survey has been made as part of the 
work of the Committee on the Teaching of Social 
Psychology, Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. The present author served as 
the chairman of the Project on the Teaching of 
Psychology in High Schools for that Committee. 
Professor Victor H. Noll, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, assisted in the survey. 


* 


Questionnaires were returned by 
forty-seven states. Repeated attempts 
failed to bring a response from Idaho, 
but some information concerning that 
state was obtained from a principal 
known to be teaching psychology in 
his high school. Later, a report was 
sent to each official with a request 
that he make any corrections or addi- 
tions which he thought desirable. All 
such changes are included in the pres- 
ent report. 


STATES IN WHICH PSYCHOLOGY 
IS TAUGHT 


On the questionnaire, each official 
was asked to indicate the number of 
high schools in his state and the num- 
ber of high schools in which psycholo- 
gy is taught as a separate subject of 
instruction. In case he was unable to 
give the exact number of high schools 
that teach psychology, he was asked 
to express his opinion concerning the 
number of such high schools in his 
state. 

According to the replies received, 
psychology is taught as a separate sub- 
ject of instruction in the high schools 
of 34 states (Table 1). The officials of 
five states (Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, 
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New York, and Texas) were unable to 
give either the exact or the approxi- 
mate figures. In the 29 states for which 
definite or approximate figures are 
available, 1,082 high schools offer 
courses in psychology. This is 8.4 per 
cent of the 12,939 high schools in these 
states. 
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In 1949 Texas approved psycholo- 
gy as a subject to meet the require- 
ments for graduation from accredited 
schools. The official who answered the 
questionnaire for Connecticut stated 
that Connecticut should be listed as 
a state in which psychology is not 
taught as a separate subject of in- 


TABLE 1 


STATES IN WHICH PSYCHOLOGY IS TAUGHT IN HIGH SCHOOLS, NUMBER AND 
PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN WHICH PSYCHOLOGY IS TAUGHT, AND 
SIZES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN WHICH IT Is USUALLY TAUGHT 


NUMBER OF 
Hic ScHoots' 
IN STATE 


ScHoots TEAcH- 
ING PsycHoLocy* 


Size o¥ HicH ScHOOLS IN 
Watcs Psycuotocy Is 
Usvuatty 


(as REPORTED 
BY STATE 


DEPARTMENT) 


Inde- 


Per Cent pendent 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina... . 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma......... 
South Carolina... . 


* Figures in parentheses are approximate or the expression of opinion. 
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struction, but he called attention to 
the fact that the Housatonic Valley 
Regional High School (Falls Village) 
offers a course in “Contemporary 
Problems” which is, to a large extent, 
a course in psychology. 

Psychology is taught as a separate 
subject of instruction in one high 
school in Alaska. It is not so taught in 
the high schools of Washington, D.C., 
the Canal Zone, or Puerto Rico. No 
response was received from Hawaii. 


SIZES OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
PSYCHOLOGY IS TAUGHT 


In order to learn something further 
about where psychology is taught, the 
questionnaire included the question: 
“As a rule, is psychology offered most- 
ly in small schools, mostly in large 
schools, proportionally the same in 
schools regardless of size?’’ Responses 
are indicated in Table r. 

In 13 states psychology is taught 
proportionally the same in schools re- 
gardless of size. Definite or approxi- 
mate figures available for 11 of these 
states indicate a total of 648 high 
schools teaching psychology. In sev- 
enteen states psychology is usually 
taught in the larger high schools. De- 
finite or approximate figures available 
for 15 of these states indicate a total of 
297 high schools teaching psychology. 
In only three states, with a total of 137 
high schools teaching psychology, is 
the subject usually taught in small 
schools. 


THE COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


In all states in which it is taught, 
psychology is offered as an elective. 


Officials were asked in what grade 
psychology is usually taught and the 
usual length of the course. Of 31 states 
indicating a more or less definite pat- 
tern, only one state usually offers psy- 
chology in Grades [X and X. It is 
usually offered in Grade XI in three 
states and in Grade XII in 12 states. 
In 15 states it is usually offered in 
Grades XI and XII combined. 

Of the 30 states indicating the num- 
ber of semesters devoted to the study 
of psychology, 17 usually devote one 
semester to the subject, ten usually 
devote two semesters, and three de- 
vote either one or two semesters. 

Twenty-five states grant credit for 
a course in psychology in the field of 
social science. In some of these states, 
credit may be granted as an elective 
without necessarily being classified as 
social science, and in five additional 
states, credit is granted as an elective 
or at the discretion of the principal 
without specifying the general field. In 
two states, credit may be granted ei- 
ther in social science or in science, and 
in one state, credit is granted in 
science. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


One question asked of officials was: 
‘*Are there specific state licensing re- 
quirements for teachers of psycholo- 
gy? If so, what are they?” In 25 of the 
34 states in which psychology is 
taught, there are no specific require- 
ments for a license to teach psy- 
chology. 

Briefly stated, the specific require- 
ments in the nine states having such 
requirements are as follows: 


= 
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Florida: Twelve hours of psychology 

Indiana: An administrative or social-studies 
license (no courses in a department of 
psychology required) 

Minnesota: A major or a minor in the field 

Missouri: A social-studies major, including 
courses in psychology 

Montana: Forty-eight quarter hours in a 
major or thirty in a minor 

Nebraska: Fifteen hours minimum in psy- 
chology 

New Hampshire: Eighteen semester hours in 
the field; six semester hours in each sub- 
ject to be taught in the field 

New Jersey: Certification in guidance (For 
the title “guidance director,’ twelve of 
forty-eight required semester hours 
must be in psychology. For the title 
“teacher counselor,’ six of eighteen 
semester hours must be in psychology 
and educational tests and measurements.) 

Virginia: Twenty-four semester hours in 


psychology 


REASONS FOR NOT TEACHING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Officials were asked: “If psychology 
is not taught as a separate subject of 
instruction in any, or if in relatively 
few, high schools in your state, what, 
in your opinion, is the reason or rea- 
sons for its not being so taught?” 

Inertia and lack of interest were 
frankly given as reasons for not 
teaching psychology. Some officials 
pointed out that many high schools 
are small and teachers have full loads 
with the already crowded curriculum. 
Several officials indicated that fre- 
quently there is no adequately trained 
and otherwise qualified teacher avail- 
abie for a course in psychology. 

The present increasing emphasis on 
a core curriculum as contrasted with 
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the traditional subject-matter curricu- 
lum is not conducive to the introduc- 
tion of separate courses in psychology. 
One official said, “In my judgment, to 
the extent that we develop programs 
of general education, to that extent 
we shall decrease the need for special 
psychology courses.”’ 

One official expressed the opinion 
that one reason for failure to teach 
psychology in his state was fear of con- 
troversial possibilities. Another said, 
“Psychological material can be pre- 
sented under several names, such as 
‘marital relationships,’ etc., without 
repercussion. The mention, however, 
of ‘psychology’ appears to include a 
fear which, although unfounded, is 
very real.” 

Some officials think of psychology 
as a college-type subject too difficult 
for high-school pupils. One said, “Sub- 
jects with college-course titles when 
taught in secondary schools are usual- 
ly taught by college methods, which 
are usually not satisfactory at the sec- 
ondary-school level.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN OTHER AREAS 


Several officials expressed the opin- 
ion that psychological material can be 
and is taught more effectively when 
applied in courses other than those 
under the title “psychology.” 

In all states in which officials indi- 
cated that psychology is not taught as 
a separate subject of instruction, they 
did indicate that psychological materi- 
al is presented in connection with oth- 
er courses. The most frequently men- 
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tioned areas in which psychological 
material is taught are, in descending 
order of frequency of mention: 


Home economics, homemaking, family rela- 
tions 

Social studies, social problems, human rela- 
tions, sociology 

American government, American problems, 
problems of democracy, civics, citizen- 
ship 

Health and physical education 

Life adjustment, boy-girl relationships, 
personal development 


Other subject fields less frequently 
mentioned as offering psychological 
material are biology, commercial, vo- 
cational, and general science. Orien- 
tation and guidance programs seem 
to account for a very considerable 
amount of instruction which is psy- 
chological in nature. 


SUMMARY 


A survey concerning the teaching of 
psychology in high schools was made 
by sending a questionnaire to an offi- 
cial in each state department of public 
instruction. Psychology is taught as a 
separate subject of instruction in the 
high schools of 34 states. For those 


states for which data are available, 
psychology is taught in 8.4 per cent 
of the high schools, but the range is 
from only one high school to approxi- 
mately a fourth of the high schools in 
a state. There is a tendency for psy- 
chology to be taught more commonly 
in large high schools than in small 
schools. 

In all states in which it is taught, 
psychology is offered as an elective 
subject. It is most commonly offered 
either in Grade XI or XII, or in both, 
as a one-semester subject. One-third 
of the states report that it is given as 
a two-semester subject, and in some 
states it is offered as either a one- or a 
two-semester subject. Credit is usually 
granted in social science. 

Only nine states have specific li- 
censing requirements for high-school 
teachers of psychology. 

Some state officials expressed the 
opinion that psychological material 
is more effectively presented in courses 
other than those under the title “psy- 
chology.” In all states in which psy- 
chology is not taught as a separate 
subject of instruction, psychological 
material is presented in connection 
with other courses. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO OVER-ACHIEVEMENT 
AND UNDER-ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL 


JOHN J. KURTZ 
University of Maryland 


ESTHER J. SWENSON 
University of Alabama 


THE PROBLEM 


LD AND STILL PERSISTING is the 
question of why some students 
achieve well in school while others 
achieve poorly. We can answer with 
some assurance that intelligence is a 
factor in school achievement, but we 
must admit with equal assurance that 
intelligence is not the only factor. It is 
common knowledge that some stu- 
dents with lesser measured ability do 
better work in school than other chil- 
dren with greater measured ability. 
This article reports part of a study 
concerned with factors in addition to 
measured intelligence which may be 
related to school achievement. The 
terms “intelligence” and ‘“achieve- 
ment” are used here in the narrow 
sense represented by scores on intelli- 
gence and achievement tests. 

The study was made in a Mid- 
western city of under ten thousand 
population as part of a larger research 
project undertaken there.’ Five types 
of achievers were selected on the basis 
of ranked Otis intelligence-test scores 

1 The larger report, Prairie City School Ap- 
praisal, is on file with the Committee on Human 


Development and the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 


and achievement scores on the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills: 
Test B, Work-Study Skills; the Unit 
Scales of Attainment in Reading; 
and the Hundred-Problem Arithmetic 
Test. 

The five types selected were (1) 
high achievers of high ability; (2) 
medium achievers of medium ability; 
(3) low achievers of low ability; 
(4) “plus achievers,” students whose 
achievement was well above expecta- 
tion on the basis of ability rating; and 
(5) “minus achievers,” students whose 
achievement was definitely below ex- 
pectation on the basis of ability rat- 
ing. This report is concerned with the 
last two groups. The relationships 
among the groups are shown in Table 
1. Altogether, there were forty stu- 
dents of each type: four of each from 
Grade IV through Grade VIII, and 
five of each from Grade IX through 
Grade XII. 


EXPLORATION OF UNDERLYING 
FACTORS 


Along with the test data, reports 
were available for each pupil on inter- 
views with the children themselves, 
their parents, and their teachers. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO ACHIEVEMENT 


These reports contained ratings on at- 
titudes toward the school situation, 
toward educational achievement, and 
toward the importance of “‘an educa- 
tion” in general, as well as informa- 
tion about educational and vocational 
aims. In addition to these data, there 
were classroom-observation reports on 


TABLE 1 


RANK ORDER OF GROUP MEANS ACCORDING 
TO INTELLIGENCE MEASURE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


Achievement 
Score 


High-high 
Plus 
Medium-medium 


Minus 
Low-low 


Intelligence 


Medium-medium 


us - 
Low-low 


most of the pupils who had been 
studied specially; fairly extensive sup- 
plementary notes and comments given 
in the reports of student, parent, and 
teacher interviews; and several hun- 
dred clippings from the local news- 
paper. 

The classroom-observation reports 
consisted in objective notes dealing 
with a specific child’s behavior in a 
regular classroom situation, his rela- 
tion to other persons in the classroom, 


his general appearance and manner, 


and any other noteworthy matters 
witnessed during the period of obser- 
vation. In a number of instances, the 
classroom-observation reports con- 
cluded with comments which teachers 
had made to the observer at the end of 
the class period. The supplementary- 
interview notes, while mainly consist- 
ing in verbal explanations for the 
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interview ratings given, frequently 
contained a considerable amount of 
information regarding the home situa- 
tion, personal relationships of the 
child in question, and other potential- 
ly pertinent data. The newspaper 
clippings concerned school and com- 
munity activities involving the chil- 
dren in our study, their friends, or 
their parents. 

This material comprised a consider- 
able body of information requiring 
some kind of organization for effective 
use. It was decided to consider the fol- 
lowing areas in studying the supple- 
mentary data available for a number 
of students who were representative of 
the group studied: (1) home condi- 
tions, (2) peer relations, (3) physical 
and mental well-being, (4) academic 
inclination, and (5) aspirations and 
prospects for the future. Other areas 
might have been investigated, but the 
nature of the data placed some limita- 
tion on what could be done. The areas 
investigated in the present study are 
all included, in one form or another, 
in the larger frame of reference de- 
veloped for the purpose of helping 
teachers understand children.? 

While space will not permit the 
presentation of data covering all the 
areas of investigation listed and all the 
students studied in Grades IV—XII, 
sample summaries will perhaps illus- 
trate the findings. The data which 


* Helping Teachers Understand Children, pp. 
431-32. By the Staff of the Division on Child 
Development and Teacher Personnel. Prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Education. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 


1945. 
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are presented are for the plus and the 
minus achievers only.’ It is not as- 
sumed that the children of these 
groups are essentially different from 
the children of other groups, but it 
does seem (and explanation of the 
data supports the point) that factors 
which attend school achievement are 
more sharply brought into focus in 
instances of plus achievement and 
minus achievement. 

Home  conditions.—Pride, _confi- 
dence, affection, and interest of parents 
in their children, as shown in instances 
in which parents read to their chil- 
dren, play with them, build for them, 
or attend school functions with them, 
appear to be in greater evidence for 
plus achievers than for minus achiev- 
ers. On the part of children, there is a 
tendency among plus achievers to re- 
spect their parents, to take them into 
their confidence, to be concerned 
about pleasing them, and to return the 
love their parents show. 

Minus achievers appear to have a 
comparatively limited place in the 
home. There does not appear to be so 
much exchange of affection, or mutual 
respect, or desire to measure up to 
expectations. In fact, even expecta- 
tions appear limited for minus achiev- 
ers. 

3It may be of interest to point out that sex 
composition of the plus and minus groups ap- 
pears in itself to be significant. Of the forty 
plus achievers, twenty-eight are girls and twelve 
are boys; of the forty minus achievers, thirteen 
are girls and twenty-seven are boys. This fact, 
considering that sex was not a factor in the 
selection of students for study, suggests that the 
nature of classroom work may be less appealing 


to boys, although this is not the only possible 
explanation. 
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We can see also, from the interview 
excerpts, that the same home may 
have different meanings for different 
children of the same family. The cli- 
mate of affection within the home for 
a particular child and its various 
manifestations appear to be related 
definitely to school achievement. 

Peer relations—The number of 
friends alone does not, in all cases, dis- 
tinguish plus from minus achievers, 
although minus achievers seem more 
often to be alone. The quality of 
friends provides sharper distinction. 
When specific friends are mentioned, 
plus achievers appear to have friends 
who are also concerned about doing 
well in school and who are also well 
regarded by teachers. Minus achievers 
tend to have friends who are not too 
well regarded by teachers, who have 
comparably poor school records, 
whose attitudes toward school are un- 
favorable, or who have already left 
school. 

The lines between plus and minus 
achievers in their peer relations are 
not so clearly drawn that we should 
want to depend on this factor in isola- 
tion from other factors. It may well be 
that the interview method used in 
this study did not supply so adequate 
a body of information regarding peer 
relations as one might obtain, for ex- 
ample, through the use of sociometric 
techniques. Nevertheless, it did reveal 
apparent differences between the peer 
relations of plus and minus achievers. 
How well a child gets along with his 
age mates appears to be related to 
school achievement, and the quality 
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of a child’s friends appears particular- 
ly significant. 

Physical and mental well-being.— 
The interview reports suggest that 
plus achievers have less conflict in 
their lives than do minus achievers. 
Although there are exceptions, plus 
achievers generally present a good ap- 
pearance and exhibit leadership quali- 
ties, originality, and self-confidence. 
They seem not only to have a com- 
paratively high opinion of themselves 
but also to enjoy the approbation of 
others. 

In contrast, minus achievers ap- 
pear comparatively restless, change- 
able, and unhappy. Problems related 
to personal appearance are suggested 
and, at the upper-grade levels, prob- 
lems of heterosexual adjustment. 
There is a tendency for minus achiev- 
ers to lack confidence in themselves, 
and they do not seem to be highly re- 
garded by other persons. 

It is interesting to consider in this 
regard Lecky’s theory of self-con- 
sistency,’ which develops the idea that 
a person acts in accordance with his 
concept of himself. As the plus achiev- 
ers appear to have a higher opinion of 
themselves than do the minus achiev- 
ers, it may well be that the students’ 
opinions of themselves (for whatever 
reasons such opinions have been estab- 
lished) influence their achievement in 
school. When we recall that plus 
achievers consistently ranked near 
the high achievers in the various in- 
vestigations made in this study and 
that minus achievers generally ranked 


4 Prescott Lecky, Self-consistency. New York: 
Island Press, 1945. 
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near the low achievers (according to 
self-evaluation and the evaluation of 
others in such areas as attitudes, ad- 
justment, personality traits, and edu- 
cational and vocational aspirations), 
we have a basis for extending the im- 
plications which the additional data 
on plus and minus achievers suggest.5 
We do not want to lose sight of the 
fact that mental and physical well- 
being is only one of several areas ex- 
plored and that these factors must be 
viewed in relation to other factors. 

Academic inclination.—Notations in 
this area point to a greater interest 
or inclination on the part of plus 
achievers for book learning, in con- 
trast to a greater interest or inclina- 
tion on the part of minus achievéfs for 
nonacademic activities—for construc- 
tion, for tinkering, for experimenta- 
tion, or for pleasure-seeking. Plus 
achievers appear to derive more 
satisfaction from reading and appear 
happier in the traditional classroom 
situation, which is typical of the 
school system with which our study 
deals. This tendency appears strong 
enough in some plus achievers to in- 
duce them to give reading and study 
top priority. 

In contrast, for some minus achiev- 
ers, almost anything seems preferable 
to reading and study. We note an ab- 
sence of evidence that plus achievers 
dislike doing the kinds of things 
schooling requires. For minus achiev- 
ers, a definite disinclination for aca- 

$ John J. Kurtz and Esther J. Swenson, “Stu- 
dent, Parent, and Teacher Attitude toward Stu- 


dent Achievement in School,” School Review, 
LIX (May, 1951), 273-79. 
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demic work is apparent. One might 
speculate that, if the school program 
were more flexible, differences in 
achievement might well be decreased, 
but it would hardly be safe to indicate 
that such a change alone would solve 
the problem of achievement discrep- 
ancy. 

Aspirations and prospects for the 
future.—Plus achievers appear to have 
a greater desire for an extended educa- 
tion and more definite plans for at- 
taining it. This appears to show up 
even in the lower grades. There seems 
to be encouragement toward this end 
by parents or teachers or both. Plus 
achievers also appear more concerned 
about the possibility of not getting the 
amount of education they desire. They 
appear to see a relation between an 
education and their future life and re- 
gard education for more than its job 
value. They appear to have fairly 
clear vocational aims, at least in the 
upper grades, and these aims appear 
to be reasonable. 

As a rule, minus achievers seem to 
have more limited educational aims. 
They tend to think about quitting 
school. Adults appear to have little 
confidence in, or encouragement for, 
an extended education for minus 
achievers. The vocational aims of 
minus achievers appear comparatively 
limited, vague, or uncertain. Again, 
while differences are not clear cut 
in every case, the tendency is for 
plus achievers to have higher aspira- 
tions for the future than do minus 
achievers, “higher” referring to edu- 
cational and vocational levels. 
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REPRESENTATIVE STUDENTS 


If we now examine data pertaining 
to specific students who are represent- 
ative of the group studied, we get a 
kind of balance sheet of a number of 
factors attending school achievement 
for the individual child. We shall see 
that these factors are not all favor- 
able for each plus achiever and not all 
unfavorable for each minus achiever. 
We shall note, however, that condi- 
tions which seem to surround the lives 
of plus achievers add up to a more 
favorable total situation. On the other 
hand, conditions which seem to sur- 
round the lives of minus achievers add 
up to a more unfavorable total situa- 
tion. Two eighth-grade boys, one a 
plus, the other a minus, achiever and 
two tenth-grade girls, one in each cate- 
gory, serve as examples.® The findings 
are given in Table 2. The statements 
are virtually quoted excerpts from the 
records although quotation marks 
have been eliminated. 

As can be seen in Table 2, the two 
eighth-grade boys do not seem far 
apart in some areas. In most of the 
areas, however, they do. A brief study 
of the summaries reveals an aggre- 
gate of more favorable conditions for 
the plus achievers and less favorable 
conditions for the minus achievers. 
The imbalance between favorable and 
unfavorable conditions can hardly be 
mistaken. 

6In selecting ‘representative’ plus and 
minus achievers for this portion of the study, 
two judges concurred in the selection. The cri- 


terion for selection involved a check of “true- 
ness”’ to type as defined. 
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TABLE 2 


CONDITIONS IN LIVES OF Two PUPILS WHOSE SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT WAS ABOVE, 
AND OF TWO WHOSE ACHIEVEMENT WAS BELOW, EXPECTATIONS 


Boys 


TenTH-GRaADE 


Plus Achiever 


Minus Achiever 


Plus Achiever 


Minus Achiever 


Home con- 
ditions 


Peer rela- 
tions 


Academic 
inclina- 
tion 


Aspira- 
tions 
and 
pros- 

ts 
or the 
future 


Interested parents; 


they attend school 


functions regular- 


ly; child always re- 


ports doings to 
parents. 


Reported as getting 
along well with 
age mates; active 
in group games 
and school affairs. 


Evidence of temper 


but under control; 


a showman and 
enjoys it; good 
looking; active in 
sports. 


Keen interest in 
class activity; 
eager to partici- 
pate constantly 
and follows all 
discussions. 


Desires college edu- 
cation but uncer- 
tain of being able 
to attend; wishes 
to be an engineer 
or athletic coach; 
general-education 
value also appre- 
ciated. 


Parents are old; 
father partially 


disabled; child had 


nothing to say 


about parents dur- 


ing interview. 


Generally seen alone, 
would rather be 
with his dog; does 
not seem to fit in- 
to class group very 
well. 


Changeable; indus- 
trious to indiffer- 
ent; willing par- 
ticipant, but re- 
garded as medi- 
ocre (intelligence 
quotient 109); 
older; inferiority 
complex 


Tries at times but 
ends up disliking 
school; interested 
in working with 
hands, hunting, 
and fishing. 


Not expected to fin- 
ish high school; 
specifies coal min- 
ing or driving a 
steam shovel as 
vocational aim; 
schooling seen in 
terms of job value 
only. 


Mother very proud 


of this girl; girl 
looks to mother 
for advice; there 
is evidence of mu- 
tual respect. 


Two close friends 


mentioned, both 
plus achievers; as- 
sociations limited 
in quantity but 
not in quality. 


Described as retir- 


ing but friendly at 
the same time; in- 
effectual appear- 
ing, but intent 
on class activity; 
evidence of poor 
health. 


Evidence lacking, 


except healthy re- 
spect for good 
school record and 
marked attentive- 
ness in class. 


Desires and expects 


high-school grad- 
uation; thinks of 
becoming a secre- 
tary; teacher rec- 
ommends college 
attendance. 


Father has been in 


mentalinstitution; 
mother works, 
away from home 
much of the time; 
girl has shouldered 
heavy home re- 
sponsibilities, now 
leaves house when- 
ever she can. 


Derogatory implica- 


tions about friends 
appear in inter- 
view notes; one 
medium and one 
low achiever men- 
tioned, both equal- 
ly antagonistic 
toward school. 


Self-conscious, large, 


stout girl; coarse; 
believes others an- 
tagonistic; resents 
exclusion from 
clique, has crept 
into shell; wants 
to be popular with 
the boys. 


Attends school under 


protest; more in- 
terested in social 
life—in dates and 
in popularity with 
boys. 


No reasonable aim 


apparent; wants 
to work on a river 
boat (a girl); ready 
to quit school now; 
attends because 
mother insists. 
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Similarly, there is also a clearly 
discernible difference in the conditions 
which surround the lives of these two 
tenth-grade girls. Again, while not 
everything is unfavorable for the 
minus achiever and not everything is 
favorable for the plus achiever, the 
imbalance of favorable and unfavor- 
able factors is unmistakable. We see 
here a gitl who has a comparatively 
high ability rating and who has dem- 
onstrated willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility and shoulder a heavy 
burden when the situation requires it 
but who is, nevertheless, unsuccessful 
in the school situation. Considering 
the circumstances surrounding her 
life, it is not difficult to understand 
that her achievement in school is not 
what it could be. Factors other than 
measured intelligence appear to exert 
a determining influence. 

It would be futile, perhaps, to at- 
tempt to point out some one factor 
invariably related to school achieve- 
ment. We could cite a number of stu- 
dents who apparently overcame un- 
favorable conditions or who were little 
influenced by favorable conditions. In 
doing so, however, it would be neces- 
sary to point to one or a limited num- 
ber of factors without obtaining a 
complete picture of the forces at 
work. Factors relating to school 
achievement appear to be numerous 
and interrelated. 

Our findings do not give a complete 
answer to the question: What factors 
are related to school achievement? 
Nor ought we to assume that all in- 
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fluential factors have been explored. 
As far as this study has gone, results 
seem to show that not one factor, but 
a variety of factors in combination, 
some of which the child is powerless to 
control, tip the balance in one direc- 
tion or the other. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


In this article some of the under- 
lying factors attending plus achieve- 
ment and minus achievement have 
been explored. While the study is 
merely exploratory, the following 
statements appear justified. 

1. To what extent do home conditions, 
as investigated, influence achieve- 
ment in school? 

In general, the home conditions of 
plus achievers appear to be favorable. 
The home atmosphere is pleasant. 
Parents show interest, affection, and 
pride in their children. Children re- 
spond by being happy, respectful, and 
eager to please their parents. 

On the other hand, the home condi- 
tions of minus achievers more often 
appear to be unfavorable. The home 
atmosphere is not always pleasant, 
and there does not seem to be much 
exchange of affection. Minus achievers 
seldom appear anxious to please their 
parents. Their parents do not seem to 
expect much of them. 

2. Does standing with one’s fellows 
augment a feeling of belonging to 
the school situation and facilitate 
school achievement? 

The peer relations of plus achievers 
seem to be somewhat more plentiful, 
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and especially more supportive, than 

those of minus achievers. Plus achiev- 

ers seem to choose friends whose 
standards regarding school achieve- 
ment, for example, are equally high. 

Seldom is a plus achiever found to be 

“utterly alone.” 

While minus achievers may have 
friends, their friends usually do not 
have high standards regarding school 
achievement or favorable attitudes 
toward the school situation. A num- 
ber of minus achievers do not appear 
to have any close friends at all. 

3. Do physiological efficiency and a 
feeling of adequacy govern, in part, 
the quality of school achievement? 
Whatever the reason (and it ap- 

parently is not the intelligence quo- 
tient), plus achievers are usually re- 
garded as comparatively bright. They 
tend to possess a feeling of adequacy, 
to be more alert and attentive in 
class, and even to exhibit tendencies 
toward acting superior. Their appear- 
ance is favorable, and they seem 
happy in the school situation. 

Minus achievers appear less happy 
in the school situation. They are often 
described as changeable or unstable or 
as having an inferiority complex. In 
some instances, physical make-up is a 
cause for concern. In other instances, 
there appears to be emotional conflict. 
4. Do differences in inclination toward 

school work, however determined, 

influence achievement when school 
programs are rather formal and 
lacking in diversity of activities? 

Plus achievers appear more aca- 
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demically inclined. At least, they show 
less aversion for book learning. There 
is a tendency for them to do more 
reading and to derive more satisfac- 
tion from their reading. They appear 
to be less averse to doing homework. 

In some instances, they appear actual- 

ly to enjoy it. 

Book learning appears almost a 
“pet peeve” of minus achievers. They 
would rather be doing something with 
their hands—making things, experi- 
menting, or farming. It seems that 
they would rather be out of the class- 
room situation, not necessarily be- 
cause of indolence, but because of dis- 
inclination for academic activity. 

5. Do educational and vocational goals 
and prospects contribute variably to 
individual motivation for achieve- 
ment? 

Comparatively high educational 
and vocational aims seem character- 
istic of plus achievers, and there ap- 
pears good prospect of their achieving 
these aims. Plus achievers appear to 
relate their school work to future 
goals. They tend to regard an educa- 
tion for more than its job value. 

It does not seem that minus achiev- 
ers see very far ahead. They appear to 
have limited educational and voca- 
tional aims, and teachers do not ap- 
pear to have elevated prospects for 
them. 

6. Is there then, a complexity of forces 
underlying human behavior, the ag- 
gregate of which prescribes individual 
achievement? 
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While the foregoing generalizations 
appear justified for groups, any of the 
areas taken alone might not apply to 
individuals. For example, a minus 
achiever might have more favorable 
peer relations than some plus achiev- 
ers, even though the group tendency is 
for plus achievers to have more fa- 
vorable peer relations. 


When the factors are taken in com- 
bination, however, plus achievers ap- 
pear to enjoy decidedly more favor- 
able conditions than do minus achiev- 
ers. That is, conditions which attend 
plus achievement appear, in the 
aggregate, to be more favorable 
than conditions which attend minus 
achievement in the aggregate. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH—BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


ANTHONY L. TOVATT 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


GRAMMAR ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
TO STUDENTS 


HE FAMILY CONVERSATION, fol- 

lowing the usual! erratic pattern 
of dinner-table discussions, had swung 
through matters baseball and cinemat- 
ic to matters linguistic. My son, a 
fourth-grade pupil, announced proud- 
ly that he had that very afternoon 
learned what synonyms, antonyms, 
and homonyms are. Both my wife and 
I were a little startled at this bit of 
information, but we listened earnestly 
to his enthusiastic discourse into the 
matter. That was not all. He capped 
this accomplishment by reciting the 
definition of a noun: “A noun is the 
name of a person, place, or thing. 
That’s grammar!’ Everyone was ap- 
propriately impressed. 

Sis, who has arrived at that very 
important age of six when young 
ladies must interject their own tri- 
umphs into just such challenging mo- 
ments of silence, announced with her 
usual sudden earnestness, “Well, I 
can talk Indian: Me go home!” 

Her response to the foreign-sound- 
ing terminology with which we label 
grammatical elements is not unlike 
that of most junior and senior high 


school students. To them, too, gram- 
mar is another language. 

A young man in his first quarter of 
student teaching came to me recently 
with the problem: “How can I teach 
adjectives and adverbs to those sixth- 
graders? We’ve ‘white-washed old, 
gray fences,’ and ‘driven slowly down 
shady lines,’ a thousand times in the 
past three weeks, and those kids still 
wouldn’t recognize either an adjec- 
tive or an adverb if one came up 
and bit them!” 

I questioned him as to why he was 
teaching the parts of speech, remind- 
ing him of the studies which show that 
these matters are too difficult for that 
age group." 

“T know,” he said. “It doesn’t make 
much sense. I can see now that it 
really doesn’t work, but my critic 
teacher says we have to teach it be- 
cause it’s in the course of study, it’s 
in all the language books, and the 
kids are expected to know the stuff 
when they get into junior high 
school.” 

t For a good study see: William J. Macauley, 
“The Difficulty of Grammar,” British Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XVII (November, 
1947), 153-62. 
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REASONS FOR TEACHING PARTS 
OF SPEECH 


Certainly, the young man’s excuse 
for teaching grammar is legitimate. 
Most of us as English teachers have 
used it at one time or another to sup- 
port our teaching of the parts of 
speech. But what is our real reason? 
Surely, we do not spend those hours 
and hours of drill just to be counted 
among those who do “the expected 
thing,”’ whether it is sensible or not. 
Essentially, we teach parts of speech 
as a language skill. We postulate that, 
if we teach recognition of the parts 
of speech hard enough and long 
enough, our students will somehow be 
able to apply this descriptive skill in 
meeting the language demands made 
upon them both within the classroom 
and beyond the classroom. 

If we examine this reason more 
closely, “somehow,” “within the class- 
room,” and “beyond the classroom”’ 
take on added significance. First, we 
imply in the “somehow,” that a child 
comes to us ignorant of the actual 
word order in the patterns of expres- 
sion which he has been using since 
childhood and which he hears about 
him constantly; that he is as likely to 
say, “I the show Saturday,” as “I saw 
the show Saturday,” or to blurt out, 
“the I saw Saturday show.” Second, 
we imply that, through drill on recog- 
nition of the parts of speech, the child 
can be brought to understand and 
apply this knowledge to the so-called 
“normal positions” of these various 
grammatical elements in his own ex- 
pression. 
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If “within the classroom” the pu- 
pil can demonstrate facility in mark- 
ing the parts of speech in sets of illus- 
trative sentences, if at any time dur- 
ing the class period he can recite the 
definition of a part of speech, we as- 
sume that he has advanced that first 
step from the descriptive to the pre- 
scriptive use of language. 

His application of this skill “be- 
yond the classroom” is another mat- 
ter. Once thoroughly grounded in 
parts of speech, he is assumed to have 
acquired a skill which he can call on 
every time he expresses himself. But 
do we actually use such a skill once 
we have passed beyond the stage of 
periodic examination of parts of 
speech? What is the carry-over value 
of this skill into language situations 
in adult life? 


CAN ADULTS APPLY SKILL LEARNED 
IN SCHOOL? 


Although I realized the impossibil- 
ity of measuring exactly the amount of 
retention and application of this skill 
on which most students have spent 
countless hours, I sought an answer 
that would be at least indicative. 

With this in view, I asked 150 
persons, in four separate groups, to 
identify the parts of speech in the fol- 
lowing simple sentence: “Practically 
all boys play baseball at a very early 
age.” In addition, those taking part in 
the experiment were asked to answer 
these two questions: 

When you write, do you think in terms of 


the parts of the speech you are writing? 
Briefly, what would you suggest be given 
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most emphasis in high-school English lan- 
guage classrooms? 


Thirty-seven members of a local 
parent-teacher association made up 
the first group tested. Fifty graduate 
students in the College of Education 
at the University of Colorado, thirty- 
six students in an undergraduate Eng- 
lish class, and twenty-seven students 
in an undergraduate class in educa- 
tion at that University comprised the 
other three groups. All the persons co- 
operating in the experiment were high- 
school graduates and had received in- 
struction in recognition of the parts of 
speech. Five of the P.T.A. members 
and five of the graduate students were 
former high-school teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

These particular groups of indi- 
viduals were chosen on the assumption 
that they might have more opportuni- 
ties to apply the skill in question to 
written work than an equal number of 
persons from other walks of life. If 
practice in writing is a factor in keep- 
ing alive the skill of applying a knowl- 
edge of parts of speech to composition, 
choice of such a highly selective sam- 
ple should logically have weighted the 
results in favor of positive responses. 
However, the tabulated results ran so 
clearly in a negative direction that 
selection of the sample appears to 
have had slight significance. 

Table 1 points up the relations 
found to exist between (1) ability or 
lack of ability to identify the parts of 
speech in the illustrative sentence, (2) 
professed application or lack of ap- 
plication to writing of the skill of 


PARTS OF SPEECH 
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recognizing parts of speech, and (3) 
the suggestions for greater emphasis 
in high-school] classes in English. 

Of the 110 persons who were unable 
to identify the parts of speech in the 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ABILITY OR INABILITY 
SHOWN BY 150 ADULTS TO IDENTIFY 
PARTS OF SPEECH AND (1) USE OR NONUSE 
OF SKILL IN WRITING AND (2) RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR EMPHASIS IN TEACH- 
ING 


Astuity To 
IpentiFy Parts 
oF SPEECH IN A 
Puase OF ENGLISH Test SENTENCE 
RECOMMENDED FOR 

EmPaHasis 


Number 
Who 
Can 


By persons not using skill in 
writing: 


Oral work without gram- 


By persons using skill in 
writing: 
Written work without 


test sentence, 43 still maintained that 
they applied this skill when they 
wrote. Only 13 of the 40 who success- 
fully completed the exercise indicated 
that this skill had any carry-over 
value for them. These findings would 
seem to be significant in view of the 
selectivity of the group. 
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It is also significant that 66 of 
those persons who could not identify 
the parts of speech contended that the 
teaching of grammar or parts of 
speech should receive more emphasis 
in high-school classes in English. 
Clearly, we teachers of English have 
been most successful in selling the 
idea that the acquisition of this par- 
ticular skill is highly important. 

On the other hand, the fact that 62 
persons, or over two-fifths of those co- 
operating in the experiment, would 
place emphasis on modes of instruc- 
tion without use of grammar is not 
without significance. While the al- 
ternatives suggested—which included 
vocabulary development, spelling, 
reading, and excursions—are not 


founded on professional experience 
but upon personal opinion and judg- 


ment, they do represent an expressed 
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dissatisfaction with the demonstrated 
value of current teaching methods. Of 
the group who would de-emphasize a 
grammatical approach to language, 17 
persons noted that they believed the 
time which they had spent in a study 
of grammar was largely wasted. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Admittedly, this brief study is 
based on limited data. It is indicative 
rather than conclusive. However, the 
findings are not without significance 
since they point to a demonstrated 
lack of transfer in a skill in which we 
teachers of English apparently have 
placed great faith. The conscientious 
teacher of English is interested in the 
development of good communication 
beyond, as well as within, the class- 
room. In view of the evidence, per- 
haps we have misplaced that faith. 
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JUNIOR-COLLEGE SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 


RAYMOND J. YOUNG 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


THE PAST TWO DECADES, the neces- 

sity for reorganization of the edu- 
cational structure to meet the needs 
of youth and society has brought 
about the development of new units 
in the educational ladder. In many 
areas of the United States, one of the 
new and fast-growing units has been 
the public junior college. Because the 
educational philosophies underlying 
the establishment of public junior 
colleges differ and because the attend- 
ance area or the junior-college dis- 
trict or both often must necessarily 
include two or more counties, high- 
school districts, or portions thereof, 
serious problems of control, govern- 
ment, and supervision have been pre- 
cipitated. 

As part of a more inclusive, nation- 
wide investigation, the writer analyzed 
general legislation pertaining to the 
public junior college contained in the 
statutes of each of the twenty-six 
states with public junior colleges that 
are operating without legal provi- 
sions or under provisions other than 
special legislative acts. The purpose 
was to discover the legal enactments 
relating to the supervision, govern- 
ment, and control of public junior 
colleges. 


* 


Each item of legislation was sub- 
sequently submitted to all public 
junior-college administrators in the 
United States and to a selected group 
of educational experts in the junior- 
college field. The respondents indi- 
cated their opinion of the desirability 
of the individual items for inclusion in 
general legislation. These judgments 
then became the criteria by which the 
investigator evaluated general legis- 
lative provisions. 

The writer strongly emphasizes 
that all legislative provisions need not 
necessarily be the same for all states; 
the contrary is true if there is to be 
desired flexibility. However, some 
types of general legislative provisions 
are generally undesirable, and other 
types will generally operate in a bene- 
ficial manner in solving problems of 
a junior-college educational program 
within any state. Legislators and edu- 
cators can use the experience of the 
three recent decades as a guide when 
seeking legal enactment or revision 
of existing legislation in the junior- 
college field. Such a guide, however, 
is limited to legislative items already 
enacted into law and does not pre- 
clude the possibility that other types 
of legal enactments may yet be for- 
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mulated which will be of greater value 
for accomplishing the purpose than 
any on the statute books today. 


SHOULD THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LEGALLY BE PUBLIC? 


Today, educators and laymen in- 
creasingly accept the public junior 
college as the rung in the educational 
ladder which may appropriately meet 
a major share of the educational needs 
of the post-high-school, out-of-school 
youth in later adolescence, and of 
adults. This attitude has been re- 
flected in some states by a provision 
in the statutes stipulating that the lo- 
cal public school system may legally 
be extended to include a junior-college 
unit. Administrators of public junior 
colleges and leading educators gener- 
ally consider it essential that such a 
provision be included in the statutes. 
The absence of such a provision, or 
the existence of one which in effect 
prevents the public junior college 
from becoming an integral part of the 
public school system, is detrimental 
to the stimulation of educational fa- 
cilities where they may be badly need- 
ed. Setting up adequate legal pro- 
visions for the financial, curricular, 
and organizational aspects of the in- 
stitution will dispel the fears that 
some persons have concerning legis- 
lation allowing the local public school 
system to organize a junior college. 
Within a legal framework of desirable 
legislative enactments in other areas 
of concern, a stipulation making the 
junior college an integral and insepa- 
rable part of the public school sys- 
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tem will stimulate educational growth 
in places where the need is apparent 
and will still retain the necessary and 
desirable restrictive controls to pre- 
vent misdirection of its advantages. 


GOVERNMENT WITHIN AN Ex- 
ISTING DISTRICT 


A junior college authorized or taken 
over in any type of school district, 
high-school district, or county should 
be governed by the governing board 
of that school district, high-school 
district, or county. It is essential that 
a local board governing a coterminous 
junior-college district should have the 
same legal powers and duties for the 
junior college as it has for the high 
school. The state superintendent 
should also have the same control and 
responsibility for supervision of junior 
colleges as he has over other depart- 
ments of the public school system. In 
two types of legislative provisions per- 
taining to a junior college which has 
been authorized or taken over in any 
type of school district, high-school 
district, or county, the government 
of the junior college is vested in other 
agencies. One is a provision stipulat- 
ing that the governing board of a pub- 
lic junior college should be appointed 
by the governor or some other state 
official body; the other would relegate 
responsibility for the government of 
a junior college in a coterminous high- 
school district to an independent 
board. Both these provisions are gen- 
erally detrimental to the junior-col- 
lege development. If an independent 
board is created as the governing 
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body of a public junior college, the 
law should specifically state the man- 
ner of election of the board members, 
their term of office, number of mem- 
bers, and the method of filling vacan- 
cies on the board. It is important also 
that the board’s duties and powers be 
specified by law. 


GOVERNMENT WITHIN A COMPLEX 
DISTRICT 


A junior college authorized in any 
type of union, unified, or joint-unified 
district or county should be governed 
by a junior-college committee, com- 
mission, or board selected for that 
purpose. Such a provision is much 
more to be desired generally than one 
stipulating that the college should be 
governed by the existing boards of 
each area concerned. The governing 
board of a junior-college district 
comprising two or more contiguous 
school districts, or portions thereof, 
should have the same powers as the 
governing boards of the districts, or 
portions thereof, that have been 
merged for junior-college purposes. 
The junior-college board should rep- 
resent all districts. A desirable ar- 
rangement would be to select a repre- 
sentative board from the personnel of 
the individual school-district boards, 
with one or two members elected at 
large. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


Legislative enactments providing 
that a state authority appoint a local 
advisory board to meet with and ad- 
vise the junior-college governing board 


are generally thought to be either 
detrimental or of no value. Provi- 
sions enabling state agencies to es- 
tablish a state committee to super- 
vise courses above Grade XII are also 
thought to be of questionable value. 
A local advisory board, however, is 
deemed advisable when it is locally 
selected and where its establishment 
is not mandatory. Local advisory 
committees created by the governing 
board itself can help to promulgate a 
program which attempts to meet lo- 
cal educational needs. A definite 
trend which gained much impetus 
during the past decade has been the 
creation and use by school adminis- 
trators of such local advisory com- 
mittees. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION 


The local school board should ad- 
minister and exercise general super- 
vision over the junior college through 
the superintendent of schools, or the 
principal of the high school, or both, 
under the jurisdiction of the state su- 
perintendent or state board of edu- 
cation. Educational authorities gen- 
erally agree that such a legislative 
provision is essential, but administra- 
tors of public junior colleges exhibit a 
variance of opinion, believing it is im- 
portant but not essential. However, a 
provision delegating to the state su- 
perintendent or the state board of ed- 
ucation the authority to establish 
rules, regulations, and standards for 
the operation and maintenance of any 
district maintaining Grades XIII and 
XIV is important. Such rules, regula- 
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tions, and standards should serve as 
a guide to local boards and must be 
only basic and minimal. A provision 
which would give the state or local 
authorities exclusive power to provide 
control, supervision, standards, rules, 
and regulations concerning the junior 
college is detrimental. If a junior col- 
lege is a “community college,” then 
the local patrons, governing board, 


and community should be free, within 
limits, to exercise control and super- 
vision of the local junior college. In 
general, the public junior college 
should be subject to a large measure 
of local control under general state 
standards. Those standards should be 
handled separately from rules for lo- 
cal operation, for the former is a state 
and the latter a local prerogative. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHY which is pre- 
‘es below has been selected, 
with a few exceptions, from issues of 
educational and psychological jour- 
nals from March, 1950, to March, 
1951, inclusive. Sharp distinctions do 
not exist between the fields covered in 
this list, but, as an assistance to the 
student with special interests in one or 
more of the fields, the references have 
been classified under the following 
categories: theory and use of sta- 
tistical methods, problems of test 
construction, and factor analysis. No 
articles dealing primarily with the use 
of tests have been included because 
these items are distributed function- 
ally in other lists in the cycle, such 
as those dealing with secondary-school 
instruction, guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


. ANDERSON, T. W. “Classification by 
Multivariate Analysis,’ Psychometrika, 
XVI (March, 1951), 31-50. 

A technical article which considers the 
problem of “‘the use of a set of measure- 
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ments on an individual to decide from 
which of several populations he has been 
drawn.” Includes a numerical example. 


. Betts, GrtBert L. “The Variance 


Error of the Pso-Discriminant,” Psy- 
chometrika, XV (December, 1950), 
435-39. 

Gives the derivation of the formula for the 
standard error of the Pso-discriminant. 


BrrnBauM, Z. W. “On the Effect of the 
Cutting Score When Selection Is Per- 
formed against a Dichotomized Cri- 
terion,” Psychometrika, XV (Decem- 
ber, 1950), 385-89. 

Provides formulas for estimating the pro- 
portion of successes to be expected with 
the use of a lower cutting score on the pre- 
diction variable when the proportion of 
successes is known for a given cutting 
score. 


. Burt, Cyrit. “The Numerical Solution 


of Linear Equations,” British Journal 
of Psychology, Statistical Section, IV 
(March, 1951), 31-54. 

Summarizes methods for handling sys- 
tems of simultaneous linear equations such 
as are encountered by the statistical psy- 
chologist. 


. CANFIELD, A. A. “The ‘Sten’ Scale—A 


Modified C-Scale,” Educational and 
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Psychological Measurement, XI (Sum- 
mer, 1951), 295-97. 

Proposes the use of a standard scale of ten 
units for derived scores. Lists the ad- 
vantages and limitations of such a scale. 


. CARROLL, JOHN B., and BENNETT, C.C. 


“Machine Short-Cuts in the Computa- 
tion of Chi-Square and the Contin- 
gency Coefficient,’’ Psychometrika, XV 
(December, 1950), 441-47. 

Gives instructions for the efficient use of 
modern calculating machines for com- 
puting chi-squared from frequency data. 
Describes three applications in detail. 


. ComrEy, ANDREW L. “A Proposed 


Method for Absolute Ratio Scaling,’ 
Psychometrika, XV (September, 1950), 
317-25. 

Describes and illustrates a method of ratio 
scaling for treating comparative judg- 
ments of paired stimuli. 


. CorrLe, C. “Note on Thur- 


stone’s Method of Computing the In- 
verse of a Matrix,’’ Educational and 


Psychological Measurement, X (Spring, 
1950), 134-36. 

Clarifies one of the steps of Thurstone’s 
method of computing the inverse of a 
matrix. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J., and WARRINGTON, 


W. G. “Time-Limit Tests: Estimating 
Their Reliability and Degree of Speed- 
ing,’’ Psychometrika, XVI (June, 1951), 
167-68. 

Analyzes the conditions under which split- 
half estimates of test reliability may be 
used. Presents and illustrates formulas for 
estimating the lower bound of the reliabili- 
ty when the split-half figure is spuriously 
high. 


. Du Mas, FRANK M. “A Table and an 


Abac for Testing the Significance of 
Rho,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, X (Autumn, 1950), Part 
One, 433-36. 

Based on formulas suggested by Kendall 
for testing the significance of rho, a table 


has been prepared for use when N < g, 
and an abac for use when N > 9. 


. Epwarps, ALLEN L. “On the Use of 


Interactions as ‘Error Terms’ in the 
Analysis of Variance,’’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, X (Sum- 
mer, 1950), 214-23. 

Explains the conditions for the use of inter- 
actions, or pooled interactions, as error 
terms in place of the residual mean square 
within groups in problems of analysis of 
variance. 


. Emmett, W. G. “The Estimation of 


Correlation Coefficients from the Vari- 
ance of Score Differences,’ British 
Journal of Psychology, Statistical Sec- 
tion, IV (March, 1951), 55-59. 
Suggests and illustrates ways, under vari- 
ous conditions, to obtain an estimate of a 
correlation coefficient in a population from 
the scores of a selected sample of restricted 
range. 


. ENGELHART, Max D. “A Comparison 


between the Matched Groups and the 
Covariance Techniques,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XTX (March, 
1951), 255-59. 

Employs real data to compare the co- 
variance technique and the matched- 
groups formula for the standard error of a 
difference. Indicates the implications for 
experimentation conducted under school 
conditions. 


. GOHEEN, Howarp W., and Daviporr, 


MELvIn D. “A Graphical Method forthe 
Rapid Calculation of Biserial and Point 
Biserial Correlation in Test Research,” 
Psychometrika, XVI (June, 1951), 239- 
42. 

Presents a chart for computing either kind 
of biserial correlation from the proportion 
of ‘‘successes” and their mean criterion 
score. Notes that the chart is of value 
primarily when large numbers of dichoto- 
mies are to be correlated with the same 
continuous variable, as in item analysis. 


. GREEN, Bert F., Jr. “A Test of the 


Equality of Standard Errors of Meas- 
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urement,” Psychometrika, XV (Septem- 
ber, 1950), 251-57. 

Proposes a criterion to determine whether 
observed differences between standard 
errors of measurement calculated for differ- 
ent groups are significant or could be 
ascribed to the chance fluctuations of a 
single parameter. 


. GREEN, Bert F., Jr. “A General Solu- 


tion for the Latent Class Model of 
Latent Structure Analysis,’’ Psycho- 
metrika, XVI (June, 1951), 151-66. 
“‘The general formulation of latent struc- 
ture analysis is presented, following Lazars- 
feld, for the case in which the underlying 
attitude variable is assumed to have a 
point distribution.” 


. GULLIKSEN, HAROLD, and WILKs, S. S. 


“Regression Tests for Several Sam- 
ples,”’ Psychometrika, XV (June, 1950), 
QI-114. 

The authors ‘‘state and illustrate criteria 
for testing hypotheses regarding constancy 
of the standard error of estimate, con- 
stancy of slopes of regression lines, and 
equality of intercepts of regression lines 
from sample to sample.” 


. Hamitton, C. Horace. “Bias and 


Error in Multiple-Choice Tests,” Psy- 
chometrika, XV (June, 1950), 151-68. 
Derives a formula for estimating ‘‘real’”’ 
scores from raw scores on a multiple- 
choice test when every subject attempts 
every item. Includes formulas for ex- 
pressing the variance of real scores in terms 
of the variance of raw scores and for esti- 
mating the correlation between real and 
raw scores. 


. Horst, Paut. “The Relationship be- 


tween the Validity of a Single Test and 
Its Contribution to the Predictive Ef- 
ficiency of a Test Battery,’’ Psycho- 
metrika, XVI (March, 1951), 57-66. 
Presents a method for estimating what the 
validity of a variable must be in order to 
increase the validity of the battery to which 
it is to be added. 


630. Horst, Pau. “Optimal Test Length 


for Maximum Battery Validity,”’ Psy- 
chometrika, XVI (June, 1951), 189-202. 


A method for determining the proper length 
of each test in a battery so that the correla- 
tion of the total score on the battery with 
the criterion shall be a maximum when 
the total number of items or total testing 
time is fixed and the score is the number of 
items answered correctly. (See also Item 
446 [Horst] in the list of selected references 
appearing in the May-June, 1949, number 
of the School Review and Item 590 [Horst] 
in the list of selected references appearing 
in the November, 1950, number of the 
same journal.) 


. JENKins, Leroy. “A Single 


Chart for Tetrachoric r,’’ Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, X 
(Spring, 1950), 142-44. 

Offers a chart for computing tetrachoric r 
as a substitute for the computing diagrams 
of Chesire, Saffir, and Thurstone, which 
are now out of print. 


. Jenkins, Leroy. “Quick 


Estimation of Multiple R,”’ Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, X 
(Summer, 1950), 346-48. 

Gives directions for a short-cut method of 
approximating multiple-correlation coeffi- 
cients. 


» JoHNsoNn, HELMER G. “Test Reliabil- 


ity and Correction for Attenuation,” 
Psychometrika, XV (June, 1950), 115- 
19. 

Discusses the kind of reliability coeffi- 
cients which can, and the kind which can- 
not, legitimately be used in Spearman’s 
correction-for-attenuation formula. 


. JOHNSON, PALMER O., and Fay, LEo C. 


“The Johnson-Neyman Technique, Its 
Theory and Application,’’ Psycho- 
metrika, XV (December, 1950), 349-67. 
The first publication in an American jour- 
nal of the theoretical basis for the Johnson- 
Neyman Technique. The procedure is out- 
lined for actual data. 
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. LawsHe, C. H., and Baker, P. C. 
“Three Aids in the Evaluation of the 
Significance of the Difference between 
Percentages,”’ Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, X (Summer, 1950), 
263-70. 

Offers two tables and a nomograph for use 
in evaluating the significance of the differ- 
ence between two percentages. 


. Layton, WILBUR L. “The Relationship 
between the Method of Successive 
Residuals and the Method of Exhaus- 
tion,’ Psychometrika, XVI (March, 
1951), 51-56. 

‘The relationship between Horst’s method 
of successive residuals and Gengerelli’s 
method of exhaustion is demonstrated by 
transforming both methods into L nota- 
tion.” 

. Lusin, A. “A Note on Sheldon’s Table 
of Correlations between Temperamen- 
tal Traits,” British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Statistical Section, III (November, 
1950), 186-80. 

Makes use of published data to emphasize 
the need for routine checks on arithmetical 
calculations. 


. LYERLY, SAMUEL B. “A Note on Cor- 
recting for Chance Success in Objective 
Tests,’ Psychometrika, XVI (March, 
1951), 21-30. 

Defends the conventional scoring formula 
to “correct for guessing” in multiple- 
choice tests. This article is a reply to an 
earlier one by Hamilton (Item 628) in the 
present list of selected references. 


. Marks, Ett S. “Some Sampling Prob- 
lems in Educational Research,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XLII (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 85-96. 

Describes sampling techniques which have 
been used successfully in fields other than 
educational research and discusses the 
feasibility of practical application of these 
techniques to educational research. 


. MOLLENKopF, G. “Predicted 
Differences and Differences between 
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Predictions,” Psychometrika, XV (De- 
cember, 1950), 409-17. 

Gives the derivations of formulas useful in 
differential prediction. 


. MOSTELLER, FREDERICK. ‘Remarks on 


the Method of Paired Comparisons”: 
“T. The Least Squares Solution Assum- 
ing Equal Standard Deviations and 
Equal Correlations,” Psychometrika, 
XVI (March, 1951), 3-9; “II. The Ef- 
fect of an Aberrant Standard Deviation 
When Equal Standard Deviations and 
Equal Correlations Are Assumed,” 
ibid. (June, 1951), 203-6; “III. A Test 
of Significance for Paired Comparisons 
When Equal Standard Deviations and 
Equal Correlations Are Assumed,” 
ibid., 207-18. 

Part I deals with Thurstone’s Case V of 
the method of paired comparisons. Part II 
shows the effect of the failure of data to 
meet the assumptions on which the method 
is based. Part III develops a test of the 
goodness of fit of the estimated propor- 
tions to the observed proportions in 
Thurstone’s method of paired compari- 
sons. 


. “The Multiple Discriminant Function 


—A Symposium,” Harvard Educational 
Review, XXI (Spring, 1951), 71-95. 
David V. Tiedeman, in ‘‘The Utility of the 
Discriminant Function in Psychological 
and Guidance Investigations,” sketches 
briefly the development of discriminant 
analysis and indicates some problems to 
which it might be applied. Phillip J. 
Rulon, in ‘Distinctions between Dis- 
criminant and Regression Analyses and a 
Geometric Interpretation of the Discrimi- 
nant Function,” emphasizes the differences 
between discriminant analysis and multi- 
ple-correlation analysis. Joseph G. Bryan, 
in ‘“‘The Generalized Discriminant Func- 
tion: Mathematical Foundation and Com- 
putational Routine,” presents a numerical 
example with three groups and four tests. 


. ODELL, C. W. “A Note on the Equiva- 


lence of the Coefficient of Contingency 
to the Product-Moment Coefficient of 
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Correlation,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLII (May, 1951), 308-10. 
Reports results of an empirical check on 
the purported equivalence of the con- 
tingency coefficient and the product- 
moment correlation coeflicient. 


. REYNOLDS, Wi1LL1AM A. “Nomograph 
of Peters and Van Voorhis’ Approxima- 
tion Formula for Correcting Interfunc- 
tion Correlation Coefficients for Hetero- 
geneity,”’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, X (Spring, 1950), 137- 

Presents a nomograph for estimating the 
correlation between two tests for differ- 
ent ranges of talent on both variables. 


. Scumip, Joun, Jr. “A Comparison of 
Two Procedures for Calculating Dis- 
criminant Function Coefficients,’’ Psy- 
chometrika, XV (December, 1950), 
431-34. 

An algebraic demonstration of the equiva- 
lence of two procedures for calculating 
discriminant function coefficients. 


. SmitH, Rosert G., Jr. “Reproducible 
Scales and the Assumption of Normal- 
ity,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, X (Autumn, 1950), Part 
One, 395-99. 

Examines ‘‘some of the characteristics 
of the relatively new technique of repro- 
ducible scales from the standpoint of their 
use with statistics requiring normality 
assumptions.” 

. TATE, MERLE W. “A Note on Common 
Mistakes in Testing the Significance of 
a Proportion,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLIV (March, 1951), 551-53. 
Calls attention to a common mistake in 
applying normal-curve statistics to the 
terms of (q + ~)”. 


. WESMAN, ALEXANDER G., and BEN- 
NETT, GEORGE K. “Problems of Dif- 
ferential Prediction,’’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XI (Sum- 
mer, 1951), 265-72. 


649. 
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A general discussion of the methodological, 
statistical, and practical problems of differ- 
ential prediction. 

Woopsury, Max A. “On the Standard 
Length of a Test,’”’ Psychometrika, XVI 
(March, 1951), 103-6. 

Introduces a new descriptive parameter for 
tests, the standard length, and relates it 
to reliability, correlation, and validity by 
means of simplified versions of known for- 
mulas. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


. ApaMs, SIDNEY. “Does Face Validity 


Exist?”’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, X (Summer, 1950), 320- 
28. 

Assesses face validity, that is, appearance 
of validity, with respect to its reliability 
and to its relationship to actual validity. 


. ANASTASI, ANNE. “The Concept of 


Validity in the Interpretation of Test 
Scores,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, X (Spring, 1950), 67-78. 
A plea that ‘‘test scores be operationally 
defined in terms of empirically demon- 
strated behavior relationships.” 


. BEDELL, B. J. “Determination of the 


Optimum Number of Items To Retain 
in a Test Measuring a Single Ability,”’ 
Psychometrika, XV (December, 1950), 
419-30. 

Derives and illustrates methods for de- 
termining which items to retain in a test 
in order to maximize its reliability. The 
procedure rests on the assumption that all 
the items measure a single factor. 


. Boynton, MArcIa. “Inclusion of ‘None 


of These’ Makes Spelling Items More 
Difficult,’ Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, X (Autumn, 1950), 
Part One, 431-32. 

Discusses briefly the value of the alterna- 
tive “none of these” in a multiple-choice 
spelling test. 


. BroGpEN, HuBert E., and Taytor, 


Erwin K. “Theory and Classification 
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of Criterion Bias,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, X (Sum- 
mer, 1950), 159-86. 

Presents a detailed consideration of the 
problems of criterion bias and their impli- 
cations in test validation. 


. Coomss, C. H. “Concepts of Reliability 


and Homogeneity,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, X (Spring, 
1950), 43-56. 

Discusses theoretically the reliability and 
homogeneity of tests and implications for 
further development of test theory. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. “Further Evidence 


on Response Sets and Test Design,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, X (Spring, 1950), 3-31. 

An extensive discussion, based on evidence 
from many sources, of the effects of a 
‘‘response set”’ on the validity of test scores. 
Offers practical recommendations in light 
of the findings. 


. CuRETON, Epwarp E. “Validity, Re- 


liability, and Baloney,’’ Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, X 
(Spring, 1950), 94-96. 

Demonstrates effectively one of the pit- 
falls in a commonly employed procedure 
for establishing test validity. 


. Ety, Jerome H. “Studies in Item 


Analysis 2: Effects of Various Methods 
upon Test Reliability,’”’ Journal of A p- 
plied Psychology, XXXV (June, 1951), 
194-203. 

Compares four methods of item analysis, 
four tests of different lengths, and six 
criterion groups of different sizes in an 
effort to determine the best, or most 
efficient, method for building a reliable test. 
(See also Item 664 [Jurgensen] in the pres- 
ent list of selected references.) 


. FLANAGAN, JoHN C. “The Use of Com- 


prehensive Rationales in Test Develop- 
ment,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XI (Spring, 1951), 151- 
55- 


660. 


Discusses the importance of the method 
of “‘rationales” in test construction. De- 
fines and illustrates the method. 


GacE, N. L., and Damrtn, Dora E. 
“Reliability, Homogeneity, and Num- 
ber of Choices,”’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLI (November, 1950), 
385-404. 

Data from four forms of a psychological 
test administered to about a thousand 
subjects are used to investigate two prob- 
lems: ‘‘(1) differences between single-trial 
estimates of reliability and homogeneity, 
and (2) differences between two formulas 
for predicting change in reliability with 
changes in number of choices per test 
item.” 


. GLESER, GOLDINE C., and DvBots, 


H. “A Successive Approxima- 
tion Method of Maximizing Test Valid- 
ity,’ Psychometrika, XVI (March, 
1951), 129-39. 

Proposes and illustrates a method for mak- 
ing use of item data to select a subset of 
items which will have maximum correla- 
tion with the criterion. 


. GULLIKSEN, Haroxp. “The Reliability 


of Speeded Tests,’”’ Psychometrika, XV 
(September, 1950), 259-69. 

Presents methods for ‘‘estimating the 
reliability of a partially speeded test 
without the use of a parallel form. The 
effect of these formulas on some test data 
is illustrated.” 


. JoHNson, RatpH H., and Bonn, Guy 


L. “Reading Ease of Commonly Used 
Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIV (October, 1950), 319-24. 
Analyzes the readability level of a number 
of tests as measured by the Flesch formula. 
The results and their implications should 
be noted by test-makers. 


. JURGENSEN, C. E. “Note on Ely’s ‘Ef- 


fects of Various Methods upon Test 
Reliability,’ ’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXXV (June, 1951), 204. 

Notes some changes in emphasis which 
should be made in Ely’s statements of his 
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conclusions. (See also Item 658 [Ely] in the 
present list of selected references.) 


. Kann, Lesstnc A., and 
ApotrH J. “Guttman Scale Analysis 
by Means of IBM Equipment,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, 
XI (Summer, 1951), 298-311. 

A detailed description of machine pro- 
cedures for carrying out Guttman scale 
analyses. 

. LANDIS, JoHN, and SWINEFORD, FRAN- 
CES. “Questioning the Questions,” Col- 
lege Board Review, No. 11 (June, 1950), 
142-47. 

Describes in detail the analysis and evalua- 
tion of test items as practiced at the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. 

. Lawtey, D. N. “A Method of Stand- 
ardizing Group-Tests,” British J ournal 
of Psychology, Statistical Section, III 
(June, 1950), 86-89. 

Describes and illustrates a method of ob- 
taining derived test scores similar to in- 
telligence quotients in the sense that they 
make allowance for differences in age and 
are normally distributed about a mean of 
100. 


. MEYER, HERBERT H. “Methods for 
Scoring a Check-List Type Rating 
Scale,”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
(February, 1951), 46-40. 
Compares six methods of scoring a check- 
list rating scale, showing the reliability of 
each method and the correlations between 
them. 

. G. “Slow— 
but How Sure?” College Board Review, 
No. 11 (June, 1950), 147-51. 

Discusses speededness of tests, with special 
reference to the type of tests used by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

. MoLLeNKopr, G. “An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Effects on 
Item-Analysis Data of Changing Item 
Placement and Test Time Limit,” 
Psychometrika, XV (September, 1950), 
291-315. 
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Compares both difficulty ratings and in- 
ternal validity measures of items adminis- 
tered under various conditions of ‘esting. 


Runpquist, Epwarp A. “Response 
Sets: A Note on Consistency in Taking 
Extreme Positions,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, X (Spring, 
1950), 97-99. 

Investigates the possibility of making use 
of ‘‘response sets” in the field of personality 
measurement. 


. SucHMAN, Epwarp A. “The Logic of 


Scale Construction,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, X (Spring, 
1950), 79-93- 

A system of scale construction is offered 
which takes into consideration the problem 
of item selection and the problem of item 
weights. 


. TAYLOR, CALVIN W. “Maximizing Pre- 


dictive Efficiency for a Fixed Total 
Testing Time,” Psychometrika, XV 
(December, 1950), 391-406. 

Develops a procedure for determining the 
relative time-and-item allotment to each 
test in a battery which will maximize 
the multiple correlation of the battery with 
an outside criterion. (See also Item 590 
[Horst] in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1950, issue of 
the School Review.) 


. TRAVERS, RoBERT M. W. “Rational 


Hypotheses in the Construction of 
Tests,’’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XI (Spring, 1951), 128- 
37- 

Draws a distinction between the tech- 
niques of the scientist and those of the 
technician and emphasizes its implications 
in the field of test construction. 


. TRAVERS, RoBERT M. W., and WAL- 
LACE, WIMBURN L. “Inconsistency in 
the Predictive Value of a Battery of 
Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIV (August, 1950), 237-39. 

One of the pitfalls in the validation process 
is demonstrated with observed data. 
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Factor ANALYSIS 


. Burt, Cyriz. “Group Factor Anal- 
ysis,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Statistical Section, III (March, 1950), 
40-75. 

Describes the group factor method of 
factor analysis and compares this method 
with other factorial procedures. 


. Burt, Cyrit. “The Factorial Analysis 
of Qualitative Data,” British Journal of 
Psychology, Statistical Section, III 
(November, 1950), 166-85. 

Points out the feasibility of applying fac- 
torial methods of analysis to qualitative 
data. A numerical illustration is included. 


. CARTER, GERALD C: “Factor Analysis 
of Student Personality Traits,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLIV (Janu- 
ary, 1951), 381-85. 

A factor analysis of instructors’ ratings 
of students on six personality traits. 


. FRUCHTER, BENJAMIN. “Error Scores as 
a Measure of Carefulness,”’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLI (May, 
1950), 279-91. 

Demonstrates the existence of a factor 
common to error scores which differs from 
that common to correct-response scores 
on the same set of tests. 

. GUILFORD, J. P., and MICHAEL, WIL- 
L1AM B. “Changes in Common-Factor 
Loadings as Tests Are Altered Homo- 
geneously in Length,” Psychometrika, 
XV (September, 1950), 237-49. 
Develops relationships between length of 
tests, their reliabilities, and their common- 
factor weights, and suggests some applica- 
tions. 

. GULLIKSEN, Harotp, and Tucker, 
Lepyarp R. “A Mechanical Model II- 
lustrating the Scatter Diagram with 
Oblique Test Vectors,’’ Psychometrika, 
XVI (June, 1951), 233-38. 

Describes the construction of a device 
which can be used to illustrate the kinds of 
graphic representation used in correlation 
analysis and factor analysis. 
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Harris, CHESTER W. “TheSymmetrical 
Idempotent Matrix in Factor Analy- 
sis,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, XIX (March, 1951), 239-46. 
Notes ‘‘the occurrence in factor analysis 
of the symmetrical idempotent matrix and 
[examines] the role it may play as a multi- 
plier of other matrices.” 


HENRYSSON, STEN. “The Significance 
of Factor Loadings,”’ British Journal of 
Psychology, Statistical Section, III (No- 
vember, 1950), 159-65. 

Examines Lawley’s test of significance 
by means of artificial samples. Uses vari- 
ances and covariances instead of correla- 
tion. In an appendix by Cyril Burt (pp. 
161-65) the problem is attacked in terms 
of correlation coefficients. 


. Hottey, J. W., and Buxton, CLAUDE 


E. “Factorial Study of Beliefs,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
X (Autumn, 1950), Part One, 400-410. 
Applies the inverted method of factor 
analysis to a hundred-item true-false test 
of misconceptions, which was administered 
to a selected group of twenty individuals. 


. KLEEMEIER, ROBERT W., and DupDEK, 


Frank J. “‘A Factorial Investigation of 
Flexibility,’ Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, X (Spring, 1950), 
107-18. 

Presents an analysis of 13 tests adminis- 
tered to 205 college students and designed 
to provide a measure of ‘‘flexibility.”’ 


. McLEtsuH, Joun. “The Validation of 


Seashore’s Measures of Musical Talent 
by Factorial Methods,” British Journal 
of Psychology, Statistical Section, III 
(November, 1950), 129-40. 

Applies Burt’s method of simple summa- 
tion to the intercorrelations among the 
subtests of the Seashore battery. Makes use 
of evidence obtained from supplementary 
tests in interpreting the factors. 


. MIcHAEL, WILLIAM B.; ZIMMERMAN, 


Wayne S.; and Guitrorp, J. P. “An 
Investigation of Two Hypotheses Re- 
garding the Nature of the Spatial-Rela- 
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tions and Visualization Factors,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, 
X (Summer, 1950), 187-213. 

Reports a study whose primary purpose 
was “‘to test the tenability of two hypothe- 
ses regarding the psychological nature of 
spatial-relations and visualization factors”’ 
and whose secondary purpose was ‘“‘to 
seek to identify certain factors found in 
the AAF [Army Air Forces] investigations 
with certain of Thurstone’s primary abili- 
ties.” 

. RaFrerty, J. A., and DEEMER, W. L., 
Jr. “Factor Analysis of Psychiatric 
Impressions,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLI (March, 1950), 173- 
83. 

Applies the methods of multiple-factor 
analysis to a table of adjusted contin- 
gency coefficients in order to ‘‘estimate the 
efficacy of clinical impressions as selectors 
in a particular selection program.” 

. Reysurn, H. A., and Raata, M. J. 
“Primary Factors of Personality,” 
British Journal of Psychology, Sta- 
tistical Section, III (November, 1950), 
150-58. 

Personality ratings were obtained for 160 
subjects rated on 45 or 46 traits. Both 
orthogonal and oblique factor analyses 
are presented and discussed. 

. Rrmoxp1, H. J. A. “The Central Intel- 
lective Factor,’’ Psychometrika, XVI 
(March, 1951), 75-101. 

Presents a factor analysis of twenty-five 
variables selected with a view to exploring 
the characteristics of Spearman’s “‘g.” 


691. SUTHERLAND, JouHN. “Factor Rotation 


by the Method of Extended Vectors,” 
British Journal of Psychology, Sta- 
tistical Section, IV (March, 1951), 
21-30. 

Employs real data in order ‘‘to describe 
a factorial analysis into oblique factors, 
and subsequently into second order orthog- 
onal factors, and to evaluate the possi- 
bilities of the method.” 


. THURSTONE, L. L. “The Dimensions of 
Temperament,” Psychometrika, XVI 
(March, 1951), 11-20. 

A factor analysis of thirteen variables from 
three personality schedules of Guilford. 


. VERNON, P. E. “An Application of Fac- 


torial Analysis to the Study of Test 
Items,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Statistical Section, III (March, 1950), 
I-15. 

Investigates the use of factor analysis to 
determine the homogeneity of a test and the 
presence of functional and ‘‘formal” factors 
within the test. 


. WHERRY, ROBERT J.; CAMPBELL, JOEL 


T.; and Pertorr, RoBert. “An Em- 
pirical Verification of the Wherry-Gay- 
lord Iterative Factor Analysis Pro- 
cedure,”’ Psychometrika, XVI (March, 
1951), 67-74. 

Compares the Wherry-Gaylord iterative 
factor-analysis procedure, which gives 
factor loadings for items, with a Thurstone- 
type multiple-group analysis of subtests. 
Proposes a combination of the two pro- 
cedures. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Irwin T. SANDERS, Making Good Communi- 
ties Better: A Handbook for Civic-minded 
Men and Women. Lexington, Kentucky: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1950. Pp. 
viii+174. $2.00. 

The author of this volume is a master of 
the science of social organization and an ex- 
pert in the field of community planning. The 
preparation of the book was prompted by the 
need for a convenient means of disseminating 
information on the nature of community- 
improvement projects and the appropriate 
methods of promoting them. Accepted prin- 
ciples of sound community organization will 
be readily recognized as the directives of the 
concepts and suggestions which are pre- 
sented. 

The author’s professional objective is that 
of helping civic-minded persons to identify 
the important needs of their communities 
and to determine what they can contribute 
to the achievement of desirable improve- 
ments. There is no attempt to persuade all 
manner of folk to enlist in every community- 
improvement enterprise; but, if you would 
like to help make your community better, 
this book will serve you well as a “guide 
that will tell you where to take hold, how to 
do a better job” (p. 4). 

The major divisions of the book are desig- 
nated Parts I-VI. The first five divisions are 
designed to assist the reader in developing a 
point of view with respect to the nature and 
needs of organized societies and an under- 
standing of his personal relationship to the 
institutions and agencies through which the 
citizenry of his particular locality expresses 
its various interests and aims, selects ac- 
ceptable sanctions, and promotes the com- 


mon welfare. Part I considers the funda- 
mental factors that help to make a good 
community. Part II describes the distin- 
guishing features of typical communities 
that are strikingly different yet good in their 
own ways for their own people. Parts III and 
IV, respectively, explain the steps involved 
in developing a community-improvement 
program and the methods of making com- 
munity organizations more effective. In 
Part V, entitled “Your Philosophy of Com- 
munity Service,” the author offers sugges- 
tions that may help the reader to discern 
more readily his own role in the process of 
social improvement. 

In the foregoing discussions, one finds 
little to remind him of the subtitle of the 
volume, which indicates that it was prepared 
as a handbook. Rather, these five divisiors 
engender a mood that is likely to lead a civic- 
minded person into a new way of thinking 
about his community, its problems and 
prospects, its human and material resources. 
Part VI provides facts and suggestions that 
will enable an interested citizen to make his 
best contribution to the initiation or the 
promotion of co-operative plans for meeting 
the needs and realizing the aims of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

This concluding section of the book deals 
with twenty-one specific problems that 
leaders in community planning may en- 
counter in common types of improvement 
projects. Some examples are: using profes- 
sionally trained specialists, dealing with local 
conflicts, mobilizing community resources, 
how the public school can serve the com- 
munity, how to organize a community coun- 
cil, and how to conduct a committee meet- 
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ing. In each case, the explanations and sug- 
gestions were prepared by a specialist in 
community planning. These twenty-one 
commentaries are called “‘guideposts.” They 
constitute a well-designed “handbook” for 
use by community leaders who need sug- 
gestions on how to perform the services for 
which they are responsible. 

Although this volume was planned and 
written from the point of view of the special- 
ist in the field of sociology and is addressed 
primarily to community workers and group 
leaders interested in social action for com- 
munity betterment, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators will recognize many of the tenets 
and problems of community planning as 
closely related to situations they frequently 
meet in school life. 

NELSON B. HENRY 


University of Chicago 


C. GILBERT WRENN, Student Personnel Work 
in College with Emphasis on Counseling 


and Group Experiences. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1951. Pp. x+590. $4.75. 


In this new textbook for use in college and 
in the graduate school, C. Gilbert Wrenn 
gives a deeper meaning to the concept of stu- 
dent personnel work by emphasizing the im- 
portance of the emotional, the more central, 
student needs. This emphasis is a refreshing 
contrast to the traditional concept, which is 
broadly concerned with adding services, ob- 
taining bigger budgets, and emphasizing 
physical and peripheral needs such as hous- 
ing, food, jobs, etc. Wrenn’s approach is 
what Murray might call “personological”’; 
his meaning of the term “need” is dynamic, 
not structural or mechanistic. 

In this book the author achieves depth by 
means of two sections: one on counseling, 
the several chapters of which were written 
by Wrenn himself, and a section of equal 
length on group experiences written by Ruth 
Strang. These two sections are the heart of 
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the book, in terms both of position and of 
importance. The more physical and peripher- 
al student needs are also treated, although in 
a fairly routine way. Three sections deal 
with the administration of student personnel 
programs, student health, employment, job- 
placement, admissions, records, discipline, 
and evaluation. An appendix reproduces 
memoranda, forms, and descriptive docu- 
ments relating to student personnel work in 
several colleges. The bibliography contains 
more than a hundred references. 

In writing about counseling, Wrenn is not 
concerned with mere information-giving or 
guidance in the vocational sense; nor is he 
describing a clinically centered kind of thera- 
py. He is stressing the central importance of 
the interpersonal relations between teacher 
and student. His chapter on understanding 
the student is written with warmth and per- 
suasion, and he includes a rich offering of 
bibliographical references to current counsel- 
ing literature. Wrenn offers no case for any 
“school” or particular counseling orientation. 
He simply seems to have a lot of faith in the 
value of counseling per se. 

In writing about group experiences, Ruth 
Strang follows the current trend by exploring 
the small group as a vital educative process. 
The emphasis is not, for example, on how to 
build dormitories and assign rooms so that 
a group of individuals can be sheltered with 
economy and efficiency. Strang is more con- 
cerned with using such things as the dormi- 
tory group, the dining hall, and the new- 
student orientation period as tools sys- 
tematically to be employed to meet deeper 
emotional, as well as social and physical, 
needs. 

In this book some critics will no doubt 
find marked traces of the “omnibus fallacy” 
—that the college can be all things to all men. 
Controllers and presidents will raise the old 
bogey of costs, and neither the directivist 
nor the non-directivist will be satisfied with 
the neutral treatment given to the counseling 
process itself. 

Nevertheless, in the judgment of this re- 
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viewer, Wrenn has helped student personnel 
work “come of age” by pointing out the 
central importance of counseling and non- 
classroom experiences. These elements have 
a long-ignored significance within the matrix 
we usually refer to as the “total college ex- 
perience.” Beyond Wrenn’s concept, how- 
ever, lies an even more fruitful one to explore: 
the study of student personnel work in gen- 
eral and of counseling in particular not 
merely as concomitants of the formal aca- 
demic activities but as organic parts of the 
instructional program itself. 


Joun B. SCHWERTMAN 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


* 


LesTER D. and ALIcE Crow, An Introduc- 
tion to Guidance: Principles and Practice. 
New York: American Book Co., 1951. 
Pp. xii+430. $4.00. 

The value of guidance or personnel serv- 
ices in the wholesome adjustment and devel- 
opment of individuals is no longer a debat- 
able question. There may not be agreement 
on methods and techniques, but guidance it- 
self has become an integral part of the prac- 
tice in progressive educational institutions in 
their efforts to conserve human resources. It 
is further recognized that, in the real imple- 
mentation of the idea of maximum individual 
development, important roles will be played 
by teachers and leaders who have first be- 
come sensitized to the meed for full develop- 
ment of each individual, and who then have 
developed some degree of skill in the tech- 
niques designed to assist the individual in 
developing to the limit of his capacity. Any 
publication, then, which has as its aim the 
development of a greater sensitivity to the 
need for conserving human resources or the 
development of techniques to promote such 
conservation should be welcomed to our 
body of professional literature. Especially 
will it be welcomed by guidance or personnel 


workers in our schools and colleges who have 
been given the immediate responsibility for 
creating an educational environment con- 
ducive to maximum individual development. 

In the volume An Introduction to Guid- 
ance, the authors have presented an over-all 
view of guidance and its relation to human 
adjustment and development. The exten- 
siveness of the volume is evidenced in the 
fact that it considers guidance practices for 
all age and educational levels—from guid- 
ance of young children to guidance of the 
adult. While the purpose of the book is 
largely that of developing a wholesome guid- 
ance attitude, many of the guidance tech- 
niques commonly used in educational insti- 
tutions are treated. 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
Part I, “Guidance and Life Adjustments,” 
presents in a practical way the basic philoso- 
phy underlying the guidance movement. 
Various types of problem behavior and situa- 
tions are described to orient the reader to the 
difficulties of adjustment experienced by dif- 
ferent individuals in various areas of experi- 
ence. Part I is concluded by a discussion of 
the application of some of the principles basic 
to guidance. A commendable feature of this 
part is the emphasis on the importance of 
understanding the causes of human behavior 
and maladjustment rather than attempting 
to treat symptoms only. 

In Part II, “The Guidance Program,” 
methods of organizing and implementing 
guidance programs are described briefly. At- 
tention is given to certain basic principles of 
organization, the role of persons needed to 
activate the program, physical equipment, 
etc. While the various types of guidance or- 
ganizations are described and discussed, 
there is no attempt to suggest that any single 
type of organization will be successful in all 
situations. This seems sound, since the form 
of organization is only a means to an end and 
should vary from situation to situation as 
needs demand. The nature of the discussion 
is designed to develop in the reader an under- 
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standing of guidance techniques which will 
help him recognize the value of their applica- 
tion in specific situations. 

Part III, “Guidance in Action,” traces 
the guidance needs of individuals from child- 
hood through adulthood. Attention is di- 
rected toward the specific functions of guid- 
ance services on each of these age and educa- 
tional levels. Sections are devoted to such 
important areas as occupational adjustment 
and social hygiene. A significant contribution 
of Part III is the consideration of how the 
community can be used in the promotion of 
guidance activities. Also significant is the 
discussion which emphasizes the need for 
constant re-evaluation and reorganization of 
guidance activities as new needs develop and 
new and better techniques are discovered. 

An Introduction to Guidance is designed to 
be a first book for anyone interested in help- 
ing others. It satisfactorily meets this pur- 
pose, but persons interested in careers in 
guidance or personnel services will need to 
continue their studies in specific guidance 
areas. The volume will prove helpful to all 


adults, especially teachers, who want to help 
individuals of any age achieve desirable life 
adjustments. 


Otis D. FRoE 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HERBERT ROWELL Sto1z, M.D., and Lots 
MEEK Srto1z, Somatic Development of 
Adolescent Boys: A Study of the Growth of 
Boys during the Second Decade of Life. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 
xxxiv+ 558. $9.00. 

The volume under review is a report on 
the physical development of adolescent 
males. The study was begun in 1932 as one 
part of the California Adolescent Study car- 
ried on by the Institute of Child Welfare of 
the University of California at Berkeley and 
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by the public schools of Oakland, California. 
Dr. Herbert R. Stolz was then director of the 
Institute. 

Lawrence K. Frank, collaborator in this 
study, says of the book: 


In this volume are presented the basic data 
from a longitudinal study with the interpreta- 
tion that shows, perhaps more clearly than any 
previous study, the underlying dynamics of the 
growth process in the second decade of life [p. v.] 


The authors sought to discover time rela- 
tions between height and the rate of leg 
growth, body growth, development of geni- 
tals, changes in weight, and similar measure- 
ments. They believed that such material 
would provide insight and knowledge into 
the location of a child on his path toward ma- 
turity and into his particular rhythmic pat- 
tern of growth. 

To obtain the necessary information, the 
authors selected sixty-seven boys from 9.5 to 
12.5 years old, enrolled in the public schools 
of Oakland, California, and in either high 
fifth or low sixth grade. The group was stud- 
ied over a seven-year period. Twice a year 
each child spent part of a day, from nine in 
the morning until two in the afternoon, with 
the research staff. Records of physical 
growth, including medical examinations, 
photographs, anthropometric measurements, 
and many other data were taken. The re- 
search staff kept records of the boys’ social 
and emotional development, such as teacher 
reports, responses to inventories, question- 
naires, recordings of vocational interests, and 
ratings on personality and social behavior. 
Intelligence and achievement tests and cu- 
mulative records were also available for 
study. 

In addition to the description of methods 
used, thirteen chapters replete with charts, 
photographs, scatter diagrams, tables, 
graphs, and profiles, report the findings in 
detail. An additional chapter is devoted to a 
general summary and discussion and the 
final one to “The Case of Ben.” The photo- 
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graphs are unusual both because of their 
great number and their completeness; for ex- 
ample, they show detailed changes in genital 
development, in weight and fatty tissue for 
numerous individuals. 

Among the sixty-seven boys studied, a 
difference of 5.5 years in the chronological 
age at which adolescence began was re- 
corded. Some boys were entering adolescence 
in the high-fifth grade; others continued in 
the period of childhood until low-eleventh 
grade. About two-thirds of the boys studied 
had an early adolescent fat period, with ac- 
cumulation of tissue over the nipples, abdo- 
men, hips, and thighs. This fat period was 
psychologically most disturbing to the boys 
and affected personality development unfa- 
vorably for many years after the fatty tissue 
disappeared. 

The individuality of patterns of growth is 
emphasized throughout the book. Even if 
similar height and weight were finally 
achieved, boys showed little or no similarity 
of growth experience. Thus, great differences 
in growth dynamics were evident among in- 
dividuals, but a “systematic relatedness of 
growth phenomena in the individual” (p. 
429) is one of the outstanding phenomena 
uncovered in the study. 

Criteria are given for appraising each of 
the four phases of adolescence which allow 
an observer to determine an individual’s 
progress toward maturity. If a boy is to be 
understood, insights are needed into the out- 
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standing peculiarities of his own growth pat- 
tern. For example, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the developmental level of muscular 
strength, as well as of weight and size, before 
a boy is chosen to participate in serious foot- 
ball competition. Many adolescents are well 
developed in certain areas yet lag behind in 
others. Experiences that are developmental- 
ly appropriate for adolescent boys must take 
into account their stage of development, not 
only their chronological age. 

The authors stress that many male adoles- 
cents are highly disturbed by their own phys- 
ical development or lack of it and that their 
attitude toward themselves is of utmost im- 
portance in forming personality, in molding 
attitudes and social behavior. The case study 
of Ben presents the problems of one of the 
sixty-seven boys. It is difficult, however, to 
decide whether Ben’s problems are due to 
body development or to family patterns and 
financial problems. 

While it seems sensible to recognize the 
varying physical development of adolescent 
boys, this is still only one factor in the con- 
sideration of their development. That it is an 
important factor, however, the Stolzes have 
shown. Their book should be helpful to re- 
search workers in the field of adolescent de- 
velopment, to doctors, to guidance special- 
ists, and to others who work with young 
people. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 


Cortland, New York 
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